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secEoITORIAD YR 


Knowing To be without principles is a pre- 
One’s Principles liminary condition to becoming un- 
principled. The unprincipled mar is usually one 
who has descended from having no principles to hav- 
ing bad principles. Every one ought to see to it that 
he has something positive, something true and tried, 
as 2 principle, to think, to decide, and to act by. He 
who would be a worthy reliance in emergency, and 
stable at all times, ought to know his principles; and, 
to know them, he ought to be able to state them so 
clearly in words that he can live them out in action. 








OS. 


Consecration or Upportunity tests consecration. 
Opportunity = (© msecration prepares for oppor- 
tunity. The latter without the former simply reveals 
us a8 Incompetent in i's presence. Both are the 
gift of God. We may assist in our consecration by 


willing it, by working for it, and by praying for it, 


because we know that it is one of the things God 
wills us to have. The opportunity comes from the 
Father’s hand also, and it is at his disposal. Of the 
two, consecration is more needful for us spiritually 
than is opportunity, not only because it is a necessary 
antecedent to it, but because it is an internal condi- 
tion tending to our advantage, and not an external 
act or series of actions. Blessed are those who have 
the internal element of consecration and the external 
field of opportunity. Yet, in the sight of God, 
blessefl are those who stand ready, filled with conse- 
cration, whether the call of opportunity come or not. 


2... 


There is all the difference in the 
Master or Slave a 
world between being master or 


slave. And this difference is manifest in every phase 


of life, and in every sphere of power. Every man 


has nerves; but one man controls his nerves, and we 
speak of him admiringly as a man of nerve, while 
another man is controlled by his nerves, and we speak 
In the one case, 
the man is master; in the other case, the man is a 


of him pityingly as a nervous man, 


slave. It is a good thing for a man to have a strong 
temper and to control it. It is a very bad thing for 
a strong temper to have a man and to control him, 
A man is worth little in ordinary life who has no 
appetite, and a man who has his appetite in control 
is master of it for efficient service ; but a man who is 
a slave to his appetite has neither happiness nor 
power. He is despised as the most abject of his race. 
The choice is before us, in God’s providence, to be 
master or slave. And we are responsible for our 


choice. 


CQ 


Adverse circumstances are not to 

be taken as an adverse Providence. 
One who has a definite purpose in view must regulate 
his procedure by that purpose. He may seem in- 
consistent, digressive, unstable, in his way of living, 
but he must not mind the mere seeming so. What 
appears unstable in him—to the onlooking world 
which either knows nothing of, or has no sympathy 
with, his final purpose—may be a real evidence of 
his stability and persistence. 


Adverse Aid 


A vessel has sometimes 
to sail against the very wind that is its only reliance 
for propulsion. To do this, it pursues a zigzag course, 
or “tacks” from side to side. No mere onlooker 
could tell whether the sailor was heading for the 
shore, or whether his goal was a distant point down 
stream which must be reached in the teeth of the 
wind. Every one who has a well-defined purpose in 
life, must make up his mind that the wind will often 
be against him. Shail he give up? Shall he reef 
his sails, lie idly in the bottom of his boat, and say 
that he will drift with the wind? Circumstances 
seem adverse to his original purpose. Shall he aban- 
don all purpose? Providence has turned the wind 
against him, not that he may give up to it, but that 
he shall develop his wits and his energy in making 
use of it. A boy of fifteen made up his mind that he 
would be a professor of science. He started as a type- 
setter, ran asmall grocery, obtained aclerk-hip, entered 
college for a scientific course, workcd where he could 
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during vacations, headed the college athletic associa- 
tion, became a tutor in a new and rising college, and 
was finally elected to a professorship. 
blamed me,” he says, “ for not sticking at one thing, 
but I had my eye on this from the time I was fifteen.” 
He had no money to start with. But he had a fixed 
purpose. He had to tack his vessel so that he was 
But he knew that 
God’s hand was in the opposing wind, and that God 
meant him to find out how to grasp that almighty 
hand and pull himself along by it. “ It is a fortu- 
nate thing,” he says, “that I had no money at the 
start.” 


“ Everybody 
censured as unstable and fickle. 


Opposing circumstances proved to be provi- 
dential aid to the man whose life was given to the 
service of God. 


Genius and Jealousy 


‘ 
oo are evils which no amount of logic will 
’ drive out of us, but which sometimes go out as 
the heart leaps up and responds to what some other 
heart says about them. There are certain great 
frauds which the world imposes upon men, and which 
we deeply suspect to be frauds, but still have no 
power against. We believe everything twice at least, 
—once because it seems reasonable, and once because 
we have experienced it. The mind, however, will 
admit the evil of a thing long before thegeelings ad- 
mit it too, and long before the conduct*grudgingly 
opens up a thoroughfare to something better. 

One of the strangest things about humanity is the 
way in which it hugs its own pain rather than take 
the lesser pain of God's imposing. It takes faith to 
part with the pain we put upon ourselves as much as 
it does to take up God’s joy. A large part of the 
faith which leads a character td*God is to believe 
that there is really nothing in the life we leave be- 
hind. A man surveys in some rational hour the sins 
which have ravaged his life, seeing the ravage, and 
knowing that it will increase, and yet he is tempted 
to believe that there is still some good in it, and that 
itmay be a mistake to leave it until it has yielded up 
its last iota of pleasure. This is one of the greatest 
tests of faith,—to surrender ourselves to the new trust 
that those things into which we have lived so much, 
to which we have fitted ourselves so long, have really 
nothing in them. Every man who takes up the life 
of righteousness has to leave some habits still in- 
vitingly warm and their pleasures unexhausted. By 
no exercise of the mind alone can we reason out the 
fundamental unattractiveness of sin while staying in 
the midst of it. The righteous man is always a pil- 
grim, always going out into the cold on the strength 
of some noble hearsay, always having some good rea- 
son to suppose that he has left good things behind. 

These subtler evils of the soul have become so im- 
plicated with it that it is often only by taking an- 
other’s word on the matter that we can be helped out 
of it. One of these evils is jealousy. It is to be 
spoken of with indignation,—not indignation against 
those who harbor it, but indignation against the awful 
waste of some of the world’s best genius which it 
So pitiful is 
it that we can afford for a little to forget the hateful 


brings about in those who are jealous. 


side of it. Jealousy almost always comes to us under 















































































the guise of helping our genius to get its rights. Jeal- 
ousy is the sin of the ambitious ; it is a refined form 
of sin, and’ it comes with all sorts of offers in its 
hand, and leaves all sorts of robberies in its train. 
Perhaps, if we could know more about men’s pover- 
ties of spirit, we should find that no vice had robbed 
us of more genius than this. It is a hateful thing, 
but we need to hate it rather than its victims. 

The world would teem with a vastness of welcome 
genius quite unknown to it, if this vice might loosen 
its grip on many a choice soul. It cheats people as 
to the cause of their poverty, and tells them it is be- 
cause others are rich. Thus many a man who wants 
to be something, and to create something, is led away 
from it by excessive wonder at the ways and means 
and gifts by which others have arrived at that end, 
until at last it seems as if they had been unduly 
favored, and then the soul longs for some power not 
its own, and yet not God’s; and God’s is the only 
power we have a right to yearn for, or that our yearn- 
ing will bring. Jealousy leads-the soul to hate where 
its very salvation would be to admire, to yearn for 
admiration, and at the same time making it forget 
that the only thing which the world permanently ad- 
mires is being true to one’s self. Then one comes to 
dsabt whether he can ever do anything, and, believ- 
ing that he cannot, he conceives everybody's success 
to be a taunt instead of an inspiration. 

The great fraud preys upon the fruitful world of 
the human spirit, and blights one rich soul after 
another. It is one of the saddest things in the world. 
It holds up before the soul the vision of what it may 
be, but the vision shines over other fields than those 
of our own soul, and says we ‘must win those “way 
from their possessors, while im our own souls the rich 
soil that might wave with better harvest grows 
parched and dry. Genius goes down before it, for 
one of the ineradicable marks of genius is belief in 
one’s self. Jealousy never added one solitary fiber 
to our strength, nor put one gift in our possession, as 
we can all confess. The soul never takes the vacated 
position of another; it can take no position but its 
own. Coleridge, failing of many things that others 
around him had, and seeing them flourish with a 
success which his soul must often have yearned for, 
yet remained himself, and said serenely : “ Genius 
may co-exist with wildness, idleness, folly, even with 
crime, but not long, believe me, with selfishness, and 
the indulgence of an envious disposition. It dwarfs 
and withers its worshipers.” 

There are hosts of people to-day for whom the world 
would gladly make a place, and to whom it would 
give a royal welcome, if only they could see that an- 
other’s place has nothing to do with theirs. The 
world is glad of any new form of work or any old 
work done in a new and untried way. To be nothing 
in this great surging, changing world is, indeed, an 
awful thing ; and so men try to be something in their 
own way, despising God’s way as a poor mediocre 
thing that has no regard to their peculiar abilities, 
and they forsake his way for some borrowed favor- 
itism which turns to ashes in the touch. The surest 
way to be nothing is to try to be something against 
the will of God. And God’s loving keenness in see- 
ing what will absolutely make the best of us and the 
most of us battles with our little ambitions, and he 
loves our genius and our succeeding more than we ever 
dream of. No popularity will rob your genius of 
what it may rightfully be. The day will dawn upon 
theearth when all popularities will depend on whether 
they are popular with God, and men who have 
striven for the will-o’-the-wisp of popular favor will 
find that this ancient favor abides always within the 
reach of all. 

Jealousy does away with appreciation, and, without 
that, no spirit becomes fine. The man who freely 
dmires, is the man who freely adds to himself. God 
8 & jealous God, jealous of our jealousies ; for they 
st one of hig royalties, the’ foyalty of giving 
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some soul borne down with the sight of others’ success, 
and say to him eagerly: “ There is something in you 
that we want just as much as what we are getting 
from these noted ones. We know it is in you, we 
feel cheated of your genius, and we will stand by you 
until your soul shall bring forth its own native har- 
vest. They who have genius want more genius in the 
world to rejoice in. One common genius burns under 
all souls, as one fire burns under Etna and Vesuvius. 
No man does more than ‘to keep open the outlets of 
his own soul for the powers God will send through 
them. Free utterance for the greatest there is in 
you,—this is the most God ever gave, or can give.” 

Genius is a relentless being of one’s self under God, 
—an honoring of, and being won by, our own visions. 
Envy is the leak which lets life out, so that it never 
rises above the brim. It hides sweetnesses, it silences 
our own powers, it seals expression. But to over- 
come this with sheer force of will is impossible. A 
thing in which God has so large a concern as in this, 
cannot be carried through without him. God wants 
it more than we can, and the issue from it is into 
obedience to him. But there is peace and plenty for 
many a wondering and jealous soul yet, and to find 
it is a great salvation. 
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What a bugbear the ‘ Laws of Na- 
ture”’ are to those who either do not 
believe in a personal Lawgiver, or who 
suppose that the Lawgiver is helpless as to the control of 
the workings of the system which he has sét in motion ! 
Here is an Ohio correspondent who wants to know 
whether the Lord or the Law is responsible for the 
weather. He says: 


God's Control of 
Nature 


In your editorial of June 15, you say, ‘‘ God sendeth cold and 
heat, rain and drought, in their season.” Does this not cover 
itall? A religious friend insisted that God sent the recent 
blighting frost that did so much damage in Ohio. I contended 
that God established the laws primarily governing nature, and 
then the laws controlled all. He placed the sun and the planets 
in their order in space, but we cannot say that he makes the 
sun shine on any particular day, or makes it cloudy to-day, 
—the sun shines always. The atmospherie conditions govern 
the cloudy days, or cause frosts, rains, ete, Is this not correct ? 
God could send a special frost or drought, but does he ? 


A man invents a steam-engine, a telegraph-machine, 
or an electric motor. In connection with his invention 
he plans for the setting the machine at work, for its 
slowing and stopping at the will of its user, and for the 
changing of its direction in different ways, in order to 
its doing minute by minute the special service its director 
has for it todo just than. What a worse than useless 
machine it would be, if he who had it in charge could 
not control its workings by throttle and lever and brake, 
by switchboard or by motor-handle! It would seem that 
there are those who think that God is the only being in 
the universe who cannot control the machinery and work- 
ings of his own creation. Can it be that God must sit 
helpless in the presence of the Laws of Nature, without 
as much power to quicken or slow or stop the workings 
of the material universe, or to change the direction of 
its special forces, as has the average engine-driver, or 
telephone girl, or motorman? Is it childlike faith, or 
childishness, that says that the Laws of Nature are sub- 
ject to no special control or direction by Him who made 
them? A little child might think that a motorman could 
not stop his car, if he wanted to, because it was moved 
by the God-given force of electricity. But the little child 
would be mistaken. It is true that Géd has given laws 
by which man can be guided in his planning and doing, 
in his sowing and reaping; but that is for man’s sake, 
and not for a hampering or limiting of God. God has 
said, “‘ While the earth remainethb, seedtime and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night, shall not cease.” But God has never said that he 
is bound by this law to treat every child of his in pre- 
cisely the same way at all times; and we are justified in 
asking him for special help by rain or shine or frost in 
our special need. There is a larger view of God's power 
over nature than was held by the old preacher who, when 
asked by his people to pray for rain in a time of drought, 
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replied contemptuously that it was of “no use to pray 
for rain till the wind changed.” 
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All I Can Do 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


HERE is care in the heart of my loved one, 
There is grief in her burdened soul ; 
I am far away from my dear to-day, 
I cannot lift a stone from her way ; 
All I can dois to kneel and pray 
That the Lord will make her whole. 


All? But how much I am doing 

When I plead for my friend at the Throne, 
Asking the best, and leaving the rest, 
Putting the strength of the heavens to test, 
And bringing sweet heaven to be her guest, 

When I pray to the Lord for his own ! 
Dear house in the distant country, 

Dear voice that I cannot hear, 
There’s a tug at my heart, and the quick tears start, 
I am fain of your sorrows to bear a part, 
Each ache of yours has for me a smart, 

Yet I pray for you, void of fear. 
I know that his swiftest angels 

Will haste to you while I pray, 
That whatever you need will be your meed, 
That your. faintest sigh the Lord will heed, 
Your wish unspoken his grace will read, 

In your dark and cloudy day. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


o> 
The Hittite Problem 


First Article 
By William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D. 


HE question, Who were the Hittites? is one of in- 
terest to the student of the Bible, but equally so, or 
more 80, to the'student of history and civilization, since 
we now know that they were one of the important fac- 
tors in the production of that civilization in which we 
have part. I say that in this civilization they have some 
part with us; for it is a fact that, with all the mighty 
originality of the Greek race, from which all true civili- 
zation has descended which the world has since seen, 
this civilization yet had its roots in the imperfect civili- 
zations—Egyptian, Babylonian, Phenician, Hittite—that 
preceded it. Out from the river Nile there go a thou- 
sand channels which carry fertility to all Egypt, and this 
distribution of its water is the practical value of the Nile 
with which the agriculturist is concerned; yet it is no 
foolish curiosity that makes us ask what far-distant 
lakes and branches contributed to produce that Nile. 
So the historian of civilization will not be satisfied to 
study Greece itself, and follow the course of its national 
development from Solon to Pericles and the Parthenon, 
and thence follow the dividing streams of its influence 
all over the modern world; but he will ask what went 
before its recorded history, what combination of forces it 
was that gave impulse to the Hellenic people, what were 
the crude juices out of which the Greek ferment made 
wine. 

Inasmuch as we inherit our civilization from Greece, 
when we ask what was the history, and what the art, 
of the Egyptians) the Babylonians, or the Hittites, 
we are asking of our own genealogical descent, and 
trying to trace our own intellectual ancestry back, nct 
simply to the Greeks, but to those less gifted peoples 
whose imperfect civilization was the necessary condition 
of Greek development and accomplishment. The last 
problem that has arisen in this line of study—what we 
might almost call the latest fad/df the archeologist 
—is that raised by the discovery that the Hittites, of 
whom we first learned from the Bible, once lived, not 
merely in Palestine, but occupied all that ancient cradle 
of humanity, Asia Minor, and came into the closest con- 
tact with the Greek races in that early Mycenean and 
Trojan period when the civilization of that marvelous 
people was forming. 

In our search for our conclusiohs as to the race, lan- 
guage, history, and art of the Hittites, we have to go to 
five sources,—the Hebrew Scriptures, the Egyptian 
monuments, the Assyrian monuments, the Vannic monu- 
ments, and the monuments of the Hittites themselves. 
We have space to consider each of these in bat the 














briefest way before attempting to combine their sev- 
eral records and unite them in a connected whole, 

The references to the Hittites in the Old Testament 
are incidental, and give little indication of the strength 
of the people at a time before the Israelites returned to 
Palestine from Egypt. Their ancestor, Heth, is men- 
tioned in the genealogical table of Genesis 10 as if he 
were of no more importance than others of Canaan’s ten 
sons. Sidon is mentioned first,.as his firstborn, then 
Heth, and after them the Jebusites, Amorites, and other 
coast tribes; and we are then told that Canaan’s border 
was from Sidon to Gaza. This list makes the Hittites 
belong to the genealogical stock of the Cushites, and puts 
them in Palestine, which is a very restricted field; and, 
even though we know that some of the sons of Canaan, 
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Hodshi.” The Septuagint tells us that for “Tahtim 
Hodshi” we should read “ the Hittites of Kadesh.” 
From these various indications we learn that the 
biblical writers knew of a small Hittite tribe, or rem- 
nant, in Palestine, and we gather that there was also 
an entirely different body of Hittite peoples and kings 
to the north, having one of their seats at Kadesh, and 
another at a yet unknown town called Luz. But were 
it not for the discoveries on Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments, the references in the Bible tothe Hittites 
would have seemed obscure, and even contradictory. 
Our next, but chronologically much the earliest, 
source of information about the Hittites is from the 
Egyptian monuments. My limits,allow but the briefest 
synopsis of these records and the very valuable accom- 
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panying wall-pictures. We 
learn that the Hittites occu- 
pied the region northeast of 
Syria, and, later, Syria itself, 
during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth Egyptian dynas- 
ties. Thothmes I, about 1600 
B.C., found no Hittites in 
Palestine or Syria. They 
are not mentioned as taking 
part in the great battle of 
Megiddo, fought by his suc- 
cessor, the mighty Thothmes 
III, whose armies reached 
the Euphrates, and con- 
quered the people of Naha- 
rina, the biblical Mesopota- 
mia, on its banks,—a people 
of whose history and art we 
wish to know much morc, 
He did, however, hear of the 
great land of the Hittites, 
and their king sent him 
presents, not tribute. His 
land was beyond the reach 











Map showing the Hittite region, indicated by dotted iine. 


as the Arvadites, lived far beyond this limit, yet we 
would naturally gather that the Hittites were a small 
tribe, like the Perizzites, somewhere in Palestine. Such 
would also be concluded from the other references to 
Heth in Genesis. They are localized in Hebron, in 
South Palestine, where Abraham bought the grave for 
his wife from the sons of Heth. Rebekah*feared that 
Jacob would take a wife from the “‘ daughters of Heth,” 
who are in the same connection called ‘ daughters of 
Canaan.” Inthetime of Moses and Joshua the Hit- 
tites were still a small tribe, apparently, in Palestine, 
feebler than the Amorites, and in the list of conquered 
nations, as in that of the league which Jabin made 
against the invading Israelites, mentioned after the 
Canaanites and Amorites, and before the Perizzites and 
Jebusites. 

Similarly in Ezekiel we seem to have a Palestinian 
Hittite people, where we are told that Jerusalem’s father 
was an Amorite, and her mother a Hittite. But there is 
a hint of a larger Hittite people in Judges, where we are 
told that the man who betrayed the city of Luz to the 
Ephraimites went to the land of the Hittites. In Da- 
vid’s time, Uriah, one of the king’s chief soldiers, was a 
Hittite, and so was his friend Ahimelech; but they may 
have been Palestinian Hittites. But other suggestions 
that there was a larger land of the Hittites than that 
about Hebron we get where we are told of the foreign 
women whom Solomon took as wives,—Egyptians, Mo- 
abites, Ammonites, Edomites, Sidonians, and Hittites,— 
as if they lived beyond the Sidonians. And especially 
do we have in the story of Elisha a clear indication that 
the Hittites were a strong foreign people, where we are 
told that the Syrians fled away from their siege of 
Samaria because they heard a rumor that the king of 
Israel had hired against them the “ kings of the Hittites” 
and the kingsof Egypt. This shows the Hittites to be a 
strong people, having a confederacy of cities, but gives 
no indication of their residence. In another passage 
“all the kings of the Hittites” are mentioned with “ the 
kings of Syria,” as those from whom Solomon’s merchants 
bought horses. These were evidently no Palestinian 
Hittites, but the references to them are so incidental and 
vague that they received no attention until, from other 
sources, we learned that the main body of the Hittites 
did not live anywhere about Hebron, where Abraham 
found aremnant of them. An almost certain amendment 
of the Hebrew text gives one other mention of these 
northern Hittites. We are téld that David’s ccnsus- 
takers came to Gilead and “to the land of Tuabtim 


of the conquests of Thoth- 
mes III. A fragmentary 
inscription of his grandson, Thothmes IV, has been 
thought to imply that his first campaign was directed 
against the Hittites; but that is probably an error. 
His son and successor, Amenophis III, entered into 
a matrimonial alliance with the king of Naharina, who 
was now, perhaps, a Hittite. His wife was a woman 
of very strong character, and brought with her a large 
retinue of attendants. Unlike the princess who not long 
ago married the young Czar of Russia, she kept her 
ancestral faith, the worship of the solar disk, which ap- 
pears to have been a sort of monotheism,—at any rate, a 
purer worship than that of Egypt. Her son, Ameno- 
phis IV, followed his mother’s religion, and is called the 
heretic king. This excited the hostility of priests and 
people, and the rebellions resulted in the weakening of 
the power of Egypt and the loss of its Syrian conquests, 
and almost the Joss of its hold on Palestine and Phenicia. 
Acéordingly, Rameses I, the head of the nineteenth 
dynasty, found himself compelled to enter into a treaty of 
peace with the great king of the Hittites, named Sapalel, 
and to recognize him as a ruler of equal rank with him- 
self. At this time the Hittites, as we learn from the 
letters written from Phenicia to Amenophis IV, lately 
found at Tel el-Amarna, had come down into Syria, and 
they had also taken possession of the whole middle banks 
of the Euphrates, about Carchemish. It was from this 
region, and from what was at this time the Hittite town 
of Pethor, that the pagan conjuror Balaam came some- 
what later to curse the Children of Israel], whom Moses had 
led as far as the land of Moab, on their way to Canaan. 
But the Egyptian power was now rising to its last 
great culmination in the reign of Seti I, and his greater 
son Rameses II, who enjoyed a reign of sixty years. He 
fought his most glorious battles with the king of the 
Hittites, at Kadesh on the Orontes River, where he per- 
formed prodigies of personal valor, the record of which 
he put in hieroglyphs and in pictures on the walls of 
his temples. The great poem of Pentaour makes a real 
Iliad of this sté™y, dwelling long on the incident, if we 
may credit it, when the king was entangled alone in his 
chariot, among the Hittite chariots, and fought his way 
out by himself, with the sole help of his god. The tem- 
ples of Karnak and Abu-Simbel are covered with the 
illustration of the battle before Kadesh, when the Hit- 
tites were driven into the Orontes, which flowed about 
their capital, and were drowned in its waters. But 


somehow the wars of Rameses II ended in a treaty of 
peace between the Egyptians and Hittitesas equal powers. 
The Hittites held possession of their own territory, which 






adjoined the Egyptian satrapies in Palestine and Syria. 
Their renewed friendship was again cemented by mar- 
riage, and the treaty was recorded on a silver plate in the 
Hittite language. The peace lasted many years, until 
the next invasion of Egypt by confederate nations, when 
the Hittites were drawn into the league. 

It is chiefly from the campaigns of Rameses IT that we 
know the Hittites in their'early history. We find them 
first, about 1600 B.C., somewhere beyond the extreme 
reach of the conquests of Thothmes III, and so nowhere 
in Syria, nor near the middle Euphrates. We watch 
their descent into this fertile region during the troublous 
times about the end of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth dynasty, when they captured all Syria, 
and made them a strong capital at Kadesh, They are 
figured by their Egyptian enemies as having a yellow 
skin,—not red, like the Egyptians, nor even the lighter 
red of the Syrian tribes of Palestine, nor the white of 
the blue-eyed Amorites, but a light yellow. Their face 
is protuberant, and they wear their hair long, with a 
queue. They are not a handsome people, with their pro- 
truding nose and retreating forehead and chin, their 
unshorn hair falling behind, and their beardless face. 
It is not the easiest thing in the world to say whether 
this means that ; 
they really were 
beardless, or that 
for reasons of 
cleanliness they 
cut or shaved 
their beards, and 
most of their 
heads, with a view 
to the same pro- 
tection against in- 
sect pests which 
made it necessary 
for the long- 
bearded Jewish 
priests and kings | 
to keep their 
heads anointed 
with oil. We 
remember that 
Greek art gener- 
ally represents its 
young heroes as 
bearditess. A 
bearded Apollo or 
Mars is not usual. And yet it is most likes consider- 
ing color and physiognomy, that the Hittite figures 
pictured by the artists of Rameses II represent a com- 
paratively beardless race, like American Indians or 
the Chinese! They could hardly have belonged to a 
Syrian\or to any Semitic type, and they most approach a 
Mongolian type. ' f 

Next we come to the Assyrian monuments. The As- 
syrian records follow on where the, Egyptian leave us, 
with an interval of less than fifty years; for we may dis- 
card, as a late interpolation, the mention of the Hittites 
in an ancient book of omens attributed to Sargon I 
about 3800 B.C. We first find them in the annals of 
Tiglath-Pileser I, who reigned 1110 B.C. He tound the 
Hittites in their own apparently ancestral territory in 
Commagene and Cappadocia, just west of the Euphrates 
in its northern course, and fought many battles with 
them, although he did not venture to attack their south- 
ern and nearer capital, Carchemish, on the Euphrates. 
It is not easy to say just what was their northern capital, 
there are so many Hittite cities attacked, and at one 
time and another captured, in Commagene and Cappa- 
docia. With varying success the Assyrian kings con- 
tinued their long series of wars, lasting four hundred 
years, until B. C, 717, under King Sargon, second of the 
name, Carchemish was captured; and the Hittite power 
in the south came to an end, although for a century or 
two longer the northern Hittites may have lingered as a 
feeble remnant. From this time the region once held 
by the Hittites was ruled first by the Assyrians, and then 
by the Babylonians of the second empire; and these 
were succeeded by the Persians, after which came the 
Greek domination under Alexander. At 717 B.C., less 
than forty years after the founding of Rome, more than a 
hundred and fifty years before the Lydian empire of 
Croesus and the Persian empire of Cyrus ; a hundred and 
fifty years before the death of Solon, the primitive law- 
giver of Athens; and Jess than a hundred after the date 
assigned to Lyeurgus, the Jawgiver of Sparta, who con- 
solidated the customs of tlhe Dorian invaders,—the Hittite 
empire bad ceased to exist. At this time the olian 
and lonian people who had escaped from Greece at the 





Hittite captive,—from an Egyptian 
monument, 
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time of the Doriar invasion had established flourishing 
colonies, which were confined to the shores of the Medit- 
erranean and Black seas and the adjacent islands, but 
they had not penetrated into the interior any more than 
did the Phenician traders. There was no developed 
Greek civilization as yet, although, under the spirit of 
liberty fostered in the colonies, a new life had begun to 
give promise of its great future. 

The Assyrian art gives us many representations of 
sieges and battles with the Hittites, especially in the 
elaborate pictures of the canipaigns of Shalmaneser II, 
in the ninth century B.C., found on the remarkable 
bronze gates of Balawat. But they give us no help by 
which to judge of the race of the Hittites. The fact is 
that the Assyrians were by no means so good artists as 
the Egyptians, and they knew how to draw only one 
type of face, the difference being little more than the 
length of the hair and beard, and the style of the head- 
dress, They never drew their foes beardless or with a 
queue, One cannot tell from the physiognomy they give 
whether one is of the Semitic or Mongolian stock. They 
had not the least power of portraiture. , We have to look 
to other evidence for an ethnological conclusion. 

One other very imperfect source of foreign information 
we have as to the Hittites, and that is from their imme- 
diate neighbors to the east, the people then living in 
Armenia about the Lake of Van, and who were called 
Vannai. They were themselves of a Mongolian stock, 
and their language was Mongolian, although written in 
Assyrian characters which they borrowed from their 
southern neighbors. They give us the scanty records of 
kings of the ninth and eighth centuries before our era. 


- Two kings of Van, Menuas and his son Argistis, con- 


ducted campaigns to the west, which carried them to the 
land of the Hittites, in a district called Alzi, where were 
the cities Surisilis and Tarkhigamas, belonging to a Hit- 
tite prince called Sudahalis. The regions of Malatiyeh 
and Palu are mentioned ; and we judge that the land of 
the Hittites, invaded by these Vannic kings, stretched 
along the upper course of the Euphrates, 

Thus briefly may be recorded the story of this mys- 
terious people, as it is told us in fragments by their 
neighbors of Palestine, Egypt, Assyria, and Armenia, 
with whom they were at war. They first appear about 
1600 B. C., having invaded Syria and Palestine from the 
far north, rose to a strength equal to that of Egypt itself, 
became mixed with the predominant Syrian Semitic 
population, and disappeared nine hundred years later 
when Sargon destroyed their last stronghold. We have 
found two of their chief strongholds,—the earlier Western 
capital at Kadesh, on an island in the Orontes River ; and 
the eastern and larger capital at Carchemish on the 
western bank of the Euphrates, where it bends farthest 
to the west,—yet neither of these capitals ifi their ances- 
tralhome. We must reserve for a concluding article the 
Survey of what ‘the Hittites have themselves left us as 
the record and monuments of their own power and civili- 
zation, and then gather from the entire survey our con- 
clusions as to their place in the world’s history. 


New York City. 
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The Design of Revelation 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


“ OING back again in our studies so near the begin- 
ning of the Bible, it will be well for all teachers to 
inquire once more what the chief end of revelation is, or, 
as the catechism says, What do the Scriptures principally 
teach? 

First of all it should be remembered that the Bible is 
not the whole of revelation. The heavens declare the 
glory of God. Paul says that even to the heathen “that 
which may be known of God is manifest in them... 
even his eternal power and Godhead.” There is revela- 
tion of God in nature, in the unfoldings of providence, 
in sational and individual life, and in the manifestations 
of the Spirit that is given to every man. The result 
should be a deduction of laws for life and conduct, when 
any man is wise enough to deduce and codify them. But 
this wisdom is the very thing men most lack. Hence 
God has given a specimen, made an abstract of his deal- 
ings with men, and a summary of the laws that every 
man should deduce from these dealings. That abstract 
we call the Bible; that summary, the Ten Command- 
ments. “Thus did the Lord,” is closely connected with 
“Thus saith the Lord.” Sometimes one is first, some- 
times the other. Any rationalist or heathen would 
accept the Bible forghat mach. 

But far beyond ‘tlils natural manifestation and its in- 
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terpretation which reveals eternal power and sovereignty, 
we Christians look to the Bible for a far greater revela- 
tion of God as righteous, and for the greatest revelation 
of God as love, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity, transgression, and sin. 

There are, then, revelations of God in three aspects : 
(1.) Power directed by intelligence. This any heathen or 
Caliban can see. Astronomy, geology, botany, and all 
sciences, are its teachers. (2.) “ Power, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousuess.” This Mr. Arnold can see. 
History penetratively inspected can see. And (3) a Per- 
son, a Light who shines in our hearts to give the illumi- 
nation of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ. Loying Christians can see that, and 
also both revelations previously mentioned. Service of 
God and men, inspired by a rich personal experience, is 
its teacher. é 

All this is the design of revelation, and of course is 
the chief end of all Sunday-school teaching. 

It is not meant that these different aspects are taught 
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to do for Mary what he is much less willing to do for 
Helen. 

In a family like this it was found a good plan to have 
for conversation matters of common interest, and, for 
work, objects either for the general welfare of the family 
or for active benevolence outside the home. Besides 
this, the “twins,” as they were called, were allowed, at 
proper times and places, opportunity for study and work 
in their special lines, as well as the exclusive companion- 
ship which they so much enjoyed. 

The boy or girl with an older brother or sister as con- 
fidential friend, or “chum,” as the children say, is 
usually both happier and safer than with one from out- 
side the home: 

Father and mother being, not only autocrats of the 
table, but also of all family councils, ought to be able not 
only more closely to cement these friendships in their 
children, but as well bind together diverging interests 
into a family union wellnigh indissoluble. Death may 
enter the home, but who shall say that the separation 


by distinctly separate departments,—nature, law, and-.from the union is other there than a seeming one? 


grace. The highest is taught in a dim adumbrative way 
in the lowest.. There is a provision in nature for mend- 
ing broken bones and knitting up the “ raveled sleave of 
care.” There is starlight in nature, moonlight in the Old 
Testament, but perfect light only in the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. We are glad we are not left toa mere physical 
teaching for moral redemption. To make a sinner sin- 
less needs a moral miracle. And one of the highest kind 
to make him not only sinless but sympathetic, in love 
with those who are sinners, even persecutors and in- 
jurious.” 

For this teaching something higher than inarticulate 
matter, however glorious, and human reason, however 
far-reaching, is needed. A person is necessary who can 
speak, and, far more, live, sacrifice, and die. He must 
be one who seeks the lost, dies for the most sinful, and 
leaves a power in the world that permeates the teachers 
of his doctrine with the same aggressive spirit, till the 
worst are the most sought, and those lost most utterly are 
most rejoiced over when found, A church or school that 
simply takes care of what it has, does not follow the ex- 
ample of Him who left the safe ninety and nine to seek 
the lost one, 

In going back once more near the beginning of the 
Bible, we must remember that the teaching of the law 
and righteousness is always based on grace. The preface 
to the thundering of the law on Sinai was this: “I am 
the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” The 
Second Commandment closes with a rich expression of 
mercy. The temple was always resonant with the psalm 
‘ The-mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlast- 
ing.” All the great prophets represented God as the 
forgiver of iniquities and the healer of diseases. Paul 
always goes back into the beginning of law for the 
foundation of grace. And when God condescended from 
his peerless majesty to the level of man’s estate, to cove- 
nant himself by an oath to be debtor to his creatures, 
and give them a right to have a claim on him for things 
sworn, he began the great condescension that was per- 
fected in Christ’s giving all, even himself, to scourging 
and death. God’s coming to human altars and hearts at 
Bethel, Moriah, and Peniel, is but part of his later com- 
ing to be near as breathing, nearer than hands and feet. 

We must remember and teach that the results in life 
and character of the early revelation did not fail to pro- 
duce majestic characters.. Results are what we judge by. 
And when we see Abraham, Moses, Elijah, and the other 
prophets, the great value of early revelation is emphati- 
cally asserted. God has indeed provided some better 
thing for us. The result should be better character 
in us. 

The muin design of revelation then is to manifest God 
himself by nature, and by his supernatural dealings with 
individuals and: nations, the same being interpreted to 
us by God’s own explanations, and especially by the 
Lord’s coming into our conditions to bear our burdens, 
live our example, and die our sacrifice. 

University Park, Colo. » 
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A Child’s Loss 
By Alice Hamilton Rich 


N SOME families—-notably in large ones—the brother- 
hood and sisterhood seem to be made up of twin parts, 
each child having his or her own chosen companion, some- 
what to the exclusion of the rest. This may be a matter 
of some anxiety to the parents, as John may be willing 


Heaven may be nearer us, or we nearer heaven, than we 
think, ‘Yet-this seeming loss is very real to us, and the 
sorrow even more sorrow-full when it comes to a child, 
who less than ourselves can understand why the loved 
one comes not back. This love beyond that of a brother, 
and grief in some senses beyond that of men and women, 
is illustrated by the story which I here relate. 

Howard was three and a half years old, his brother 
Rodney a year younger, when the Lord took Rodney 
unto himself. The two boys, scarce more than babes, 
had been very happy together, and Howard’s grief and 
loneliness were correspondingly great. 

For several nights following. Rodney’s death, after 
Howard had been put to bed he would rise and come 
downstairs to the family sitting-room, and, when his 
mother asked the reason, would reply, “I heard Rodney 
call*me, and I am hunting for him, but I cannot find 
him.” 

One night, after all were sleeping, the mother wakened, 
and, reaching out her hand to cover her little boy,—who 
slept in a low bed by her side, she was startled to find 
the cot empty. Remembering, former experiences, 
although at a much-earlier hour, she went downstairs 
seeking Howard, but he was not to be found. 

Seriously frightened, she was returning to the sleeping- 
room to call the father to join in the search, when, hear- 
ing a slight noise, she paused at the foot of the stairs 
leading to the third story. She was surprised to hear 
Howard’s voice calling, “ Rodney, Rodney!” and, hasten- 
ing to the garret, she found Howard. 

Turning to her, while his voice was pitifully grieving, 
he said, ‘Mama, I did hear Rodney calling, but I can’t 
find him.” 

Any mother-heart can picture the scene without 
words,—how the mother, putting aside her own great 
grief, gathered her boy to her bosom, and, bearing him 
in her arms, carried him back to his bed, comforting 
him as only a mother can comfort.her child. 

A few weeks ago,—it is now two years since Rodney's 
death,—Howard saw Rodney’s shoes, and, taking them 
up in his bands, he said: “ Poor little Rodney! Why 
couldn’t he live, so he could play with me?” It seemed 
to be his thought that Rodney was lonely without him, 
while at another time looking at Rodney’s toys, he said, 
“How I should like to have Rodney play with me!” 
thus expressing his own loss. 

One Sunday morning, Howard came into my primary 
department in Sunday-school. My heart weat out to 
the child with a prayer that he might find sweet com- 
panionship and heért sunshine for his lonely, shadowed 
life, in our happy Sunday-school. 

It is only the simple truth to say that ours is almost 
an ideal primary department, I count the hours most 
blessed spent with the little ones. Many times, looking 
into the sweet faces of the children, I seem to see, 
as it were, “the angels who do always behold the face of 
‘our Father who art in heaven,’ ” 

It is not my purpose at this time to write of this com- 
pany of little people, only to give a hint of the delight 
our circle is to the lonely boy, who, notwithstanding the 
most tender love of father, mother, and grandmiother, 
has need of child-companionship. 

As the parents of Howard live a long distance from 
our church, his grandmother often spends Saturday 
night at Howard’s home,—her own home being with an- 
other son,—that Howard may come to Sunday school; 
and his earnest injunction each Sunday to his grand- 
mother, not to forget to come for him, shows how much 
he prizes the hours spent with us. 

He is still too shy to take much part in our exercises, 
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but thé light shines in his eyes and the color flushes his 
otherwise pale face ag we sing our songs and the chil- 
dren talk of Jesus and his love, as well as of the joys and 
sorrows of their young lives, Sometimes there comes a 
mist before my eyes as I look into Howard’s face, and I 
seem to see a white-robed figure with bare feet climbing 
the stair to the third story, seeking for his brother. 

May the dear Lord have in his especial keeping this 
lamb of his flock, and, please God, as the years change 
the boy into the youth and man, may heaven and earth 
never be so far apart that Howard may not hear Rodney 
calling to him, and see, 


“White against the evening star, 
The welcome beckoning of his hand” ! 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Roses 
By Mrs. McVean-Adams 


NCE in the moonlit summer night 
QO So sweet the silvery silence lay 
On the rose-garden of. delight, 

Where mortals thronged by day, 
Till midnight came, when each to each 
The roses breathed delicious speech. 


Said the blush rose, “A mother brought 
Her star-eyed babe, with breath of balm. 
My richest flower the cherub caught, 
It matched his rose-leaf palm ; 
The love that gemmed the mother’s eyes 
Was pure as dews of paradise.” 


The white rose said, ‘‘ There came to-day 
Three little maids, a weeping band, 
And gently broke my whitest spray 
To grace a baby’s hand. 
The dimpled fingers would not fold, 
And oh, that little hand was cold!" 


The red rose, ‘‘ Here two lovers stood, 
And culled my cups of rich perfume 
While in the maiden’s cheek the blood 
Blossomed to brighter bloom. 
‘ Sweets to the sweet,’ he said, and sighed ; 
They loitered onward, side by side. 


Then spake the beautiful moss-rose : 
“An old man came and leaned by me, 

His hair was white with many snows, 
His smile was good to see. 

‘IT hope you grow in heaven,’ he said. 

‘My Mary loved you, She is dead.’” 


Mound City, Kan. 
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“ How the Derby was Won.” 
By Ruth Hall 


CERTAIN Connecticut family preserves this well- 
founded tradition : More than ahundred years ago 
oné night the old family mansion was alight with can- 
dies and crackling wood-fires, the long table was spread 
with glittering silver and glass, and*loaded down with 
good things, for a guest, whom all delighted to honor, 
was invited to dinner. Those who had been bidden to 
meet him assembled in the stately'drawing-room. The 
host and hostess wefe there, but where was the principal 
guest? The appointed hour came and passed; servants 
were questioned, and replied that he had been admitted 
at the great Dutch door an hour ago. It was a mystery 
where he tarried. 

At length the host excused himself to the others, and 
started upstairs to, if necessary, bring the strangely be- 
having soldier—he was a soldier—from the dressing- 
room assigned to him. The way to this apartment lay 
past the nursery. The sound of singing came from the 
children’s quarters, and in a voice well known to their 
father. He threw open the door. Theresat the missing 
man, a baby astride his foot. He was “riding the child 
to Boston,” as the peculiar pastime is still called, and 
singing lustily, “ How the Derby was won,” to the delight 
of another little fellow close beside him. The situation 
was explained, laughingly, to the guest. With many 
apologies, he rose to go to the waiting feast below 
stairs, 

“Say ‘Good-night and thank you’ to General George 
Washington,” the father directed his children. 

“Good-night and thank you, General George Wash- 
ington!” they called. 

Catskill, N.Y. 





Saluting Grandma Hopkins 


By Helen A. Walker 


* IGHT about face!” Fred Trip was captain of the 
Brookville Liberty Guards, and gave his orders 
very well considering he was only eight years old on this 
very Fourth of July. It was just in the edge of the 
evening that he halted his company of five small boys in 
front of a little brown house with a vine-covered porch. 
“‘ What are you stoppin’ here for?” cried Sammy Post. 

“ Never you mind,” said Captain Fred, in a deter- 
mined sort of tone. “’Tention, company.” 

This command restored the “men,” as they liked to 
call themselves, to order, and after one or two awkward 
members had: been twisted by their neighbors to face 
the house instead of the street, they all waited to see 
what Fred would do next. 

“T say, men,” he began, “ there’s a grandmother lives 
here,—not the common kind, she’s a great grandmother, 
and we’re going to-s’lute her, ’cause she’s seen more 
Fourth of July’s than you can shake astick at, and I say 
the Brookville Guards ought to s’lute her, you know. 
She’s sitting on the porch now.” 

‘** There’s two of ’em,” said one of the ‘‘ men,” stretch- 
ing his neck and peering through the vines. 

“No, there ain’t,” retorted Fred; “that other one’s 
Aunt Jane.” 

“There’s only one great grandmother in town,” vol- 
unteered a voice from the ranks. 

“That's so, and Grandma Hopkins she’s the one. 
’Tention, company! Now for the s’lute, swing your lan- 
terns as I do.” 

The order was obeyed, and six Chinese lanterns were 
gently waved, by six careful little hands, back and forth 
not very far above the ground,—for how they had been 
cautioned about those burning candles! 

“Now come after me, and march round in a ring,” 
‘ordered the captain. 

Aunt Jane noticed the movements of the boys, and 
also heard enough to understand what it all meant, so 
she stepped to the edge of the porch. 

“Fred, won’t you please bring the boys up on the 
porch?” Up they came, delighted to have their small 
efforts recognized, 

“You were so good to march by our house,” continued 
Aunt Jane. ‘Grandma can’t see very well any more, 
because her eyes are so old; but she can see your bright- 
colored lanterns, and I knew you would bring them a 
littie nearer to please her.” 

“Yes, we will,” said the captain, and the ranks re- 
sponded quite as heartily. 

So the Liberty Guards stood around Grandma Hop- 
kins’s chair while she looked at their gay lights. The boys 


looked wonderingly at the thin tremulous hands so full ° 


of blue veins, and the peaceful old face framed in its soft 
lace cap-border. Something made the captain feel like 
taking off his hat. One after another the men all got their 
hats off. A little mist came over Aunt Jane’s eyes, and 
she said, 

“* Boys, when you have lived as many years as grandma 
has, I hope there will be somebody to be as nice to you 
as you are to her, and to give you as much pleasure.” 

“Is she a hundred years old?” asked Sammy Post. 

‘No, not a hundred, dear; but you are ninety,—aren’t 
you, grandma? And there has been a Fourth of July 
every year since you were born,—hasn’t there?” 

That made grandma laugh, and the boys too. 

“T s’pect you can’t remember ’em all,—can you, 
grandma?” asked Fred. 

‘No, not all,” said grandma, “‘ but the one I remem- 
ber best was when I was about. your age. We hada 
great picnic in the woods, and all the neighbors came 
for miles around, I wore a new pink calico apron, and 
felt so proud of it, but prouder still because my father 
made a speech, and everybody cheered. He could re- 
member the very first Fourth of July, just as some others 
could then, and the ringing of the old Liberty Bell, 
though he was a little boy when it rang the first time.” 

Then Grandma Hopkins leaned her head back, and the 
boys, seeing she looked tired, slipped quietly away, and 
marched down the street. They were soon in their own 
homes, for it was now nearly nine o’clock. 

“Mama,” said Fred, as he was undressing for bed, 
“we Liberty Guards had a splendid time, we s’luted 
Grandma Hopkins.” 

“ How did you come to do that, dear? ” 








“ Well, you know she’s so old she can’t go anywhere 
—nor anything.” 

“T think that was a very nice thing to do,” said mama 
earnestly; ‘and I hope my little boy will be good and 
kind to God’s old people as long as he lives, on Fourth 
of July and every day. And you’ll find, Fred, there’s a 
blessing in it.” 

“Ts there?” said Fred, but he was getting very sleepy; 
“‘mebbe that’s what made—ane so—happy—’ bout s’lutin 
—Grandma—” 

He was so sound asleep he did not even know when 
his mother kissed him good-night. 

Athens, O. 


The “ Traveling Library ” 


S THE “Home Department” aims to carry the 
benefits of Sunday-school work into homes, and 
to many persons, especially adults, who may not be able 
to attend the usual Sunday-school services; so a plan 
devised by the Rev. J. W. Funk of Wichita, Kansas, and 
called ‘‘ The Home Missionary Traveling Library,” pro- 
poses to carry the benefits of a good library to many who 
might not otherwise have access to it. As he writes: 

“ The design is library extension, on the plan of the 
traveling library of the University of New York, for the 
benefit of many who are remote from public libraries, 
and to complement the regular work of home mission- 
aries by loaning good books. It is a new phase of mis- 
sionary effort,” 

A section of the traveling library is put in charge of a 
“Local Library Committee,” which signs an agreement 
like this: 

AGREEMENT OF LOCAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE, 
We, the Library Committee of ............... cececeee serene 


CFO o5h6 siscedess ccnvectsace , hereby assume charge 
of Section .........5) NO. .....s00 CO: severiied inclusive, and 
ROB Geek ees chee cot Milesnsdertht debi’ of the Home 


MIssIiON TRAVELING LIBRARY, and agree to exercise 
necessary care in the preservation of the books, and to 
loan them in accordance with the prescribed rules. 


a FOR meee RARER EE EE ERED Beene eeeee 


Pasters, for insertion in the books, contain these 
RULES. 

1, The library shall be open for the delivery and return of 
books at such times as shall be fixed upon by the Library Com- 
mittee. 

2. All persons above sixteen years of age, approved by the 
Library Committee, shall be entitled to the use of the library 
by signing the Borrower’s Agreement.* , ; 

3. One volume may be taken out at a time, and retained two 
weeks, and may be renewed for two weeks. A book kept over 
time shall be charged for at the rate of five cents a week, 

4. If a borrower lose or materially injure a book, another 
eopy shall be furnished of the same or later edition, or pay the 
Library Committee’s appraisement. 

5. Any person abusing the privileges of the library, or vio- 
lating the foregoing rules, may be denied the use of the library, 


The borrower signs a card agreeing to the obligations, 





| 
BORROWER’S AGREEMENT, 


SURNAME. GIVEN NAME, 


Being a resident of .............2006 cesses , over sixteen 
years of age, I hereby agree, as a borrower from the 
HOME MIssiOnN TRAVELING LIBRARY, to register 
the books I borrow, to pay promptly any fines due 
from me for over-detention of books, or for injuries | 
of any kind beyond reasonable wear to any book 
while it is charged to me, and to comply with the 
rules pasted in the volumes of the library. 

APU si. nces ther cacie sovcshcteceven sdgte 





On the back of the borrower’s card are three sets of 
columns, with blanks for records, each set being ruled in 
this way : 


DATE 
| RETURNED. 


DATE . ! 
BORROWED. 
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LESSON 


Lesson Calendar 


Third Quarter, 1895 





1, July 7.—The Ten Com dments .-Mxod, 20: 1-17 
2. July 14.—The Golden Calt..................... Exod, 32 2 1-8, 30-35 
3. July 21,—Nadab and Abihu............. PEs FARE: ---L@V. 10: I-11 
4. July %.—Journeying to Canaan, ...... 0.0.60... ccccceseneeeeseree Num. 10 : 29-36 


5. August 4.—The Report of the Spies.... ray 

6. August 11.—The Brazen SBerpent...............0......ccccsserseesenerees Num. 21 : 4-9 

7. August 148.—The New Home in Canaan.................. --- Deut, 6 : 3-15 

8. August 25.—Crossing the Jordan.......................+. .-- JOSH, 3 : 5-17 

9. September 1,—The Fall of Jericho.. 
10, September 8,—Caleb’s Reward............ oe 
11, September 15.—The Cities of Refuge................ccccccceeeereeeree Josh, 20 : 1-9 
12, September 22,—Joshua Renewing the Covenant............. Josh, 24 : 14-25 
4. September 29.—Review. 


RY . 


Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
a. 


Study 2.—The Covenant Broken 
and Renewed 


Exodus 32-40. Compare Deuteronomy 9: 9 to 10: 11 and 
Psalm 106 : 19-27. 


I. Tug ORGANIZED MATERIAL. 

Supposing that Moses had disappeared, the people demand 
from Aaron a visible representation of Jehovah, Theréupon 
he makes from their ornaments a golden calf, before which a 
religious feast was celebrated (Exod. 32 : 1-6); Jehovah, in 
his indignation, offers to destroy the people and begin his re- 
demptive work anew through Moses and his posterity; but 
Moses unselfishly pleads for Israel, and with success (32: 
7-14). Descending from the mountain, and hearing the rev- 
elry, Moses dashes to pieces the tablets in his hand (32: 
15-19), He destroys the dangerous emblem, enforces an out- 
ward repentauice on the part of the people, reproves Aaron, 
and givee command to slay without mercy the ringleaders 
(32: 20-28). Urging the people to a genuine repentance 
(Rev. Ver. marg.), Moses himself intercedes with Jehovah, 
who renews his promise, but under conditions which cause 
great grief to the people (32: 30 to 33:11), Moses desires 
a fuller revelation of Jehovah's “ ways” and “ glory,” and 
receives it in part (38 : 12-23). Having prepared two other 
tablets, Moses again ascends the mountain, where the divine 
character is set forth, which leads Moses to once more entreat 
Jehovah’s constant presence (34: 1-9), A second covenant 
law is promulgated, a decalogue of worship (34 : 10-26). 
When Moses returns to. the people, his face and form seemed 
to shine with a dazzling light (34: 27-35). He makes the 
ark, and places within it the two tablets renewed (Deut. 
10: 1-5), The last six chapters of Exodus describe again 
in detail the preparation of the furniture of the ritual (Exod. 
35-40). 

IL. Tuemes ror Stupy anp Discussion. 

This material is richly suggestive, along many velachie 
lines. Students can profitably dwell on any or all of-the 
following topics: 1. The tokens of a special divine influence 
and presence at this time, 2. The data bearing on the char- 
acier of Moses. 3. The spiritual development of the Israel- 
ites as a whole at this time. * 4. The ideas regarding God set 
forth here. 5. The golden calf, what it represented as a 
symbol, the source of its adoption. 6. The new “covenant 
law,” its comparison with the previous “‘ten words” 
“book of the covenant,” and the inter-relation of the three. 
Only the more difficult of these will be analyzed here. 

1. The Literary Problem. (1.) Notice what a variety of 
material is included within these nine chapters. 34 : 10-26 
is a legal code; 35-40 is a repetition, almost word for word, 
of the material of 25-31, although arranged in a different 
order, and is exclusively devoted to details regarding the 
tabernacle and its service; 32: 1 to 34: 9 tell thestory. (2.) 
Notice the order of topics in 32: 1 to 34: 9, and determine 
whether it seems to be logical or chronological. (3.) Com- 
pare the same passage with the parallel passages in Deuteron- 
ony and Psalm 106, and determine whether the Exodus nar- 
rative gives the impression of being a complete unity, or of 
being a combination of notices from a narrative originally 
fuller, (4.) Is all this variety an argument for early or for 
late combination into one narrative ? 

2. The Character of the Narrative. (1.) Notice first the un- 
questionable historical facts; for example, the location and 
general purpose of the people, their religious and political 
reconstruction under the leadership of Moses, the high spir- 
itwal standard cherished by the people ever afterward 
(although not for a long time attained), their unbesitating 
ascription of the beginnings of this change to the events at 
Sinai. (2) Natice the extremely literal, anthropomorphic 

representation of God’s dealings with Moses (31 : 18; 32: 


and 


7-13, 30, 31-34; 33:9, 11, 12-23; 34:5, 6, 28, ete). (3.) 
Does it meet all the requirements of the case to suppose that 
these expressions are figurative, deliberately adopted by the 
writers to set forth God’s direct share in these proceedings in 
the most striking and impressive way (comp. such a passage 
as Psa. 18:7-15), (4.) Whichever conclusion be reached, 
notice that the central fact of God’s direct influence upon 
Israel at this time is unquestionable. 

3. The Golden Calf. (1.) How suggested to the mind of 
the Israelites? Possibly in imitation of the gods of Egypt, 
but the Egyptians worshiped living bulls, not images, and, 
furthermore, these gods had just been put to shame; more 
probably because the bull was a natural Semitic symbol of 
deity. Compare the bull colossi of Babylonia and Assyria. 
(2.) What did it mean? Not, probably, a severance of rela- 
tions with Jehovah. The second commandment, not the 
first, was violated. (3.) The nature of the sin. Described 
(32: 9; 33: 5) as “ stiffneckedness” and (32: 25) as wilful- 
ness, It was like an organized refusal to conform to pure 
and holy ideals. 

4. The Portrait of Moses. (1.) Gather up the impressions 
made by this material regarding Moses under such heads as 
the following: His personal qualities, devotion to the ideal 
mission of his people, zeal for Jehovah, sense of spirituality. 
(2.) Explain 32:19. Was this an act of anger, or merely 
emblematic of the unworthiness of Israel to receive the 
covenant? 43.) Consider the bearing of the manysidedness 
and depth of his nature, and of the various forms of national 
development begun at this time, on his extraordinary fitness 
to be the instrument through whom God could organize a 
nation to carry out his will. ‘ 

5. The Second Covenant Law (34 : 10-26). (1.) Entirely 
distinct from the “Ten Words” of Exodus 20 : 1-17, both in 
occasion and contents.~ (2.) Distinct from the covenant law 
of Exodus 20:23 to 23:33 in occasion, being connected 
with the renewal of the broken covenant, yet practically the 
same in general character (comp. 34: 18, 206, 21-23, 25, 26, 
with 23; 15, 12, 16-19). (3.) It is generally reckoned as a 
decalogue, but devoted exclusively to worship. (4)  His- 
torically, then, taking the narrative as we find it, we would 
conclude that the two covenant codes were the earliest codes 
of law in use among the Hebrews. 


RY 


Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 2, July 14, 1895 
The Golden Calf 


GoupEn Text: Little children, keep yourselves from idols.— 
1 John 5; 21. 


Lesson Text 


(Exod, 32 : 1-8, 30-35. Memory verses: 
Study connection in Exodus 32 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 And when the people saw 1 And whenthe peoplesawthat 
that MO’ses delayed to come down Moses delayed to come down 
out of the mount, the people from the mount, the people 
gathered themselves together un- gathered themselves together 
to Aaron, and said unto him, Up, unto Aaron, and said unto 
make us gods, which shall go be- him, Up, make us! gods, which 
fore us; for as for this MO6’ses, the shall go before ns; for as for 
man that brought us up out of the this Moses, the man that 
land of E’gypt, we wot not what brought us up out of the land 
is become of him. of Egypt, we know not what is 

2 And Aaron said unto them, 2 become of him. And Aaron 
Break off the golden earrings, said unto them, Break off the 
which are in the ears of your golden rings, which are in the 
wives, of your sons, and of your ears of your wives, of your sons, 
daughters, and bring them unto and of your daughters, and 
me, 3 bring them unto me. And 

3 And all the people brake off all the people brake off the 
the golden earrings which were in golden rings which were in 
their ears, and brought them unto their ears, and brought them 
Afr’on. 4 unto Aaron. And he received 

4 And he received them at their it at their hand, and fashioned 
hand, and fashioned it with a it with a graving tool, and 
graving tool, after he had made made it a molten calf: and 
it a molten calf; and they said, they said, * These be thy gods, 
These be thy gods, O Is’ra-el, O Israel, which brought thee 
which brought thee up out of the up out of the land of Egypt. 
land of E’gypt. 5 And when Aaron saw this, he 

5 And when Adr’on saw it, he built an altar before it; and 
built an altar before it ; and Aar’- Aaron made proclamation, and 
on made proclamation, and said, said, To-morrow shall be a 
To morrow isafeasttothe Lorp. 6 fgast to the Lorp. And they 

6 And they rose up early on the rose up early on the morrow, 
morrow, and offered burnt offer- and offered burnt offerings, 
ings, and bronght peace offerings; and brought peace offerings ; 
and the people sat down to eat and the people sat down to 
and to drink, and rose up to play. eat and to drink, and rose up 

7 4 And the Lorp said unto to play. 

Mo’ses, Go, get thee down; for 7 And the Lorp spake unto 
thy people, which thou brought- Moses, Go, get thee down ; for 
est out of the land of E’gypt, have thy people, which thou 
corrupted themselves : broughtest up out of the land 

8 They have turned aside of Egypt, have corrupted them- 

quickly out the way whichIcom- 8 selves: they have turned aside 


7, 8.) 


10r,agod Or, This ts thy ged 


manded them : they have made 
them a molten calf, and have 
worshipped it, and have sacrificed 
thereunto, and said, These de thy 
gods, ©. Is’ra-el, which have 
brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt. 

30 { And it came to pass on the 
morrow, that MO’ses said unto the 
people, Ye have sinned a great 
sin: and now I will go up unto 
the Lorp: peradventure I shall 
make an atonement for your sin. 

31 And M6’ses returned unto 
the Lorp, and said, Oh, this peo- 
ple have sinned a great sin, and 
have made them gods of gold. 

82 Yet now, if thou wilt forgive 
their sin—; and if not, blot me, I 
pray thee, out of thy book which 
thou hast written. 

33 And the Lorp said unto M6’- 
ses, Whosoever hath sinned 
against me, him will I blot out 
of my book. 

34 Therefore now go, lead the 
people unto the place of which I 
have spoken unto thee: behold, 
mine Angel shall go before thee: 
nevertheless, in the day when I 
visit, I will visit their sin upon 
them. 

35 And the LorpD piagued the 
people, because they made the 
calf, which A4r’on made. 
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quickly out of the w@y which 
Icommanded them: they have 
mafe them a molten calf, and 
have worshipped it, and have 
sacrificed unto it, and said, 
These be thy gods, O Israel, 
which brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt. 
30 And it came to pass on the 
morrow, that Moses said unto 
the people, Ye have sinned a 
great sin : and now I will go 
up unto the Lorp; peradven- 
ture I shall make atonement 
$1 for your sin, And Moses re- 
turned unto the Lorpb, and 
said, Oh, this people have sih- 
ned a great sin, and have 
32 made them godsof gold. Yet 
now, if thou wilt forgive their 
sin—; and if not, blot me, I 
pray thee, out of thy -book 
83 which thou hast written. And 
the Lorp said unto Moses, 
Whosoever hath sinned 
against me, him will I blot 
34 out of my book. And now go, 
lead the people ‘unto. the. place 
of which I have spoken unto 
thee : behold, mine angel shall 
go before thee: nevertheless 
in the day when I visit, I will 
35 visit their sin upon them. And 
the Lorp smote the people, 
because they made the calf, 
which Aaron made. 


The American Revisers would substitute “are "’ for ** be’’ in verses 4 


and 8, and ‘‘who” or“ that” for 
* Jehovah” for “* 


“ which 
the Lorgp,” whenever they occur. 


" when used of persons, and 


SAY 


Lesson Plan 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is.our refuge and 
strength, a very present help im trowble.—Psa. 46 : 1. 


-—— 


Lesson Topic: 


Help through a Self-Sacrificing Intercessor. 


1. Base Idolatry,-vs. 1-6. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Just Indignation, vs. 7, 8 
3- Self-Sacrificing Intercession, vs. 30-35. 


—O.. 


Daity Home READINGS: 


M.—Exod, 32 : 1-8. 
T.—Exod. 32 : 9-14. 


The golden calf. 
Intercession by Moses. 


W.—Exod. 32 : 1g-24. The calf destroyed. 


T.—Exod. 32 : 30-35. 
F.—Deut. 9 : 7-21. 


S.—Psa. 106 : 16-27. 


Punishment. (Part of lesson.) 


Impressive reminder, 
Folly of idol worship, 


S.—Psa. 115 : 1-13. Trust in a living God. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 


Bible Reading Association: ) 


ASKS 


Lesson Analysis 


I, BASE IDOLATRY. 


1. So Childish : 
Make us gods; . 


. we know not what is become of him (1). 


They that fashion a graven image are all re vanity (Isa. 44.:.9), 


What profiteth the 

We know that no i 

2. So Materialistic : 
He received it, 


l is anyt 


. and made 


aven eo AP Le 2:18. 


in the world. (1 Cor. 8 : 4). 


it a molten calf (4). 


Pv A changed their ‘glory for the likeness of an ox (Psa. 106 : 20). 
r 


The mee” are. 
They . . Tejoiced in the works of 


3- So Ungratetut : 8 


. the work of men’s hands (Psa. 115 : 4). 


their hands (Acts 7 : 41). 


These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee wp (4). 


They forgat-God... 
106 : 21). 

Which went astray from me after 

Knowing God, they glorified him 

4- So Senswous : 


which had done great things in Egypt (Psa, 


their idols (Ezek. 44 : 10). 
not as God (Rom. 1 : 21). 


The people sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to play 


(6). 


| ro drank wine, and praised the 
. gave them uP to serve the 


God gave them up. 


8 of gold (Dan. 5 : 4). 
ost of ——- _— 7 : 42). 


. unto uncleanness (Rom. 1 


Il, JUST INDIGNATION, 


1. At Corruption of Themselves : 
Get thee down ; for the people. 


(7). 


. have corrupted themselves 


All flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth (Gen. 6 : 12). 
—_ Ad corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven image (Deut. 


They Shes deeply corrupted themselves (Hos. 9 : 9). 


2. At Abandonment of God : 


They have turned aside quickly out of the way (8). 
They ose anictls turned aside out of the way (Deut. 9 : 12). 


A deceiv 
Already some are turned aside 
3. At Pursait of Idolatry : 
They .. . have worshipped it, 
Thou shalt not bow down, . . . 
Ye shall not fear other gods, . 
Wherefore, my beloved, flee from 


nor serve them ( 
. hor serve them (2 


heart hath turned him aside (Isa. 44 : 20). 
after Satan (1 Tm, 5:15). 


and have ev wnto it (8). 


ings 35). 


idolatry (1 Cor. 10: 1 


Ill, SELF-SACRIFICING INTERCESSION 


1. The Sinful People : 
Moses said, . 


Ye have sinned a ates “ * 


Fe have indeed done all this evil (1 Sam, 12 


I have sinned agaiust heaven. an 
short of 


All have sinned, and fall 


in thy night tiuke 15 : 18). 
the glory of God (Rom. 8 : 











2. The Needed 


Atonement : 

» I shall make atonement for your sin i. 
memorial . . . to mak atonement for your souls (Exod. 16). 
tive priest shall i melee qsonement for them (Lev. 4 : 20). 

i ts whom we have now received the recundiliation (Rom. 5 


oa Honest Confession : 

* on this people have sinned a great sin (31). 
‘He shall confess that wherein he hath sinned (Lev. 6 5: 5). 
Confess therefore your sins one to apne as 
if we confess our sins, he is faithful . . . to forgive (1 1 Jono 3 :9). 


. The-Barnest Appeal : 
* vee now, if thou wilt forgive their sin (32). 
Forgive all my sins (Psa. 25 : 18), 
O Lord, hear; O Lord, forgive (Dan. 9 : 19). 
Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they do (Luke 23 : 34). 


5. The Unselfish Surrender : 
If not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book (32). 
I lay down m life for the sheep (John 10 : 15). 
I could wish that | myself were anathema (Rom. 9 : 3). 
We'ought to lay down our lives for the brethren (1 Joba 3: 16). 


6. The Answering Lord : 
And the Lord said unto Moses (33). 

He shall call of me, and I will answer a (Psa. 91 : 15), 
Before they call, I will answer (Isa. 

Call unto me, and I will answer thee Ser. $8: 3). 


—— 


Verse 1.—‘‘Up, make us gods, which shal) go before us.’’—(1) 
Jekovah ignored; (2) Idols honored.—({1) The divine law disre- 
oyne: (2) The human wish exalted. 

Verse 4.—** He received it, . .. and fashioned it, .. . and made it.” 
a) Tas people’s gift ; (2) The leader's complicity ; (3) ‘The completed 


ye 5.—‘*To-morrow shall be a feast unto the Lord.” (1) The 
proclamation : (2) The aie oy’: ; (3) The penalty, 

Verse 7.—"Th . have corrupted Chesagebes,”” (1) Induce- 
ments to manne | (2 =) induecments to perversity; (3) Consent to 
corruption. 

Verse 30.—*‘ Ye have sinned a great sin." (1) The nature of their 
sin; (2) The means of their pardon, 

rse 34.—‘* Behold :. . . nevertheless." 


{2) A ‘eponeile of justice. 
ASA 
Lesson Bible Reading 


Idolatry Prohibited 


Separation from required (Josh, 23 : 6, 7 ; 
Flight from required (1 Cor, 10 ; 14). 
Destruction of idols required (Deut. 7 : 25, 26). 
Offerings to idols repudiated (1 Cor. 10 : 19, 20). 
Fellowship with idolaters refused (1 Cor. 5 : 11). 
Idolatry condemned (Acts 14 : 15 ; 19 : 26). 

To be resisted unto death (Dan. 3 : 17, 18). 


(1) A spectacle of grace ; 
° 


1 John 5 : 21). 


a ga) 
For 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


HE P.ace or THE LEsson IN THE Book or Exopvus.— 
Dividing on the basis of the historical contents, our last 
lesson represented a section of Exodus extending from 19 : 1 
to 24:17, and treating of the earliest legislation from Sinai 
and the covenant based upon it. This is followed by a sec- 
tion extending from 24 : 18 to the close of chapter 31, giving 


an account of the interview of Moses with God in the moun-* 


tain for forty days. In this interview Moses received from 
God two things: First, the regulations for “the appointed 
tent” and its priesthood and worship; and, second, a copy of 
“the Ten Words” on which the covenant had been based, 
attested by being in the handwriting of God himself, on two 
tables of stone. This section is followed by the one that con- 
tains the lesson (chaps, 32-34). It treats of the apostasy of 
Israel, the consequent annulling of the covenant, indicated 
by the breaking of the tables by Moses as the agent of Jeho- 
vah, and the restoring of it after long intercession with 
Jehovah by Moses. The verses of the lesson describe the 
offense, Jehovah’s announcement of it to Moses, and one inci- 
dent in the intercession. 

THe PARALLEL Account in DeureRonony.—In Deute- 
ronomy 9: 8 to 10: 11, Moses is represented as mentioning 
the incidents of this time, to enforce certain exhortations 
upon the Israelites; not as narrating the incidents consecu- 
tively, but as mentioning such of them, and in such order, as 
fits his hortatory purpose. In these reminiscences a few ad- 
ditional particulars are given, the most important being the 
fact that the time during which Moses interceded for the 
people was forty days (Deut. 9: 18, 25). Before this he had 
been forty days in the mountain, and afterward he was in the 
mountain another forty days (Deut. 9 : 9-11; 10: 10). 


— 
Critical Notes 

The first six verses of the lesson describe the offense com- 
mitted by Israel. 

Verse 1.—Saw that Moses ditepad They had been required 
(Exod. 24: 14) to remain near the mountain till Moses should 
reappear. We may assume that he had now been gone a month 
or more, since the publie sacrifice took place on the day when 
Moses came down from the mountain, having been there 
forty days; and several days would be required for collecting 
the gold, making the idol, and otherwise preparing for the 
sacrifice.—Gathered themselves together : The verb denotes an 
official assembling for public business.— Unto Aaron: Strictly, 
“upon” Aaron) The idea is still that of public business, not 
informal consultation. In the commentaries Aaron is fre- 
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qnently spoken of as high-priest. He was not yet high- 
priest, and it is misleading to think of him as if he were. 
He was the first named of the two deputies who had been 
appointed to take charge of affairs (24: 14) till the return of 
Moses, and it is for this reason that he is made the central 
figure of the national assembly.— Make us gods: The noun is 
always plural in form, and is commonly singular in meaning. 
Here and in verses 4, 8, and 28 the agreeing verbs and pro- 
nouns are also plural; and at first thought this seems to indi- 
cate that the noun is here plural in meaning, that they 
demanded the making of more gods than one. But they 
made only one calf, and not several; and they regarded the 
worship thus practiced as the worship of Jehovah (v. 5), and 
of the God that had brought them from Egypt (vs. 4,8). I 
think the noun should be translated in the plural, as in the 
English version, but with the understanding that they intended 
by it only one God, as when we say “the supreme powers,” 
or “ the powers above,” with a strictly monotheistic meaning. 
To translate “a god,” as in the margin of the Revised Version, 
is utterly incorrect ; for that means “some god or other,”—a 
meaning which they certainly did not intend.—As for this 
Moses, the man: The English has a suggestion of contempt 
for Moses that is not in the Hebrew. The syntax is better 
represented by the translation, “As for him, the man Moses,” 
the demonstrative not agreeing with the noun attributively, 
but used as a pronoun. There was plausibility in the reason- 
ing of the people. Moses had been to them the representa- 
tive of Jehovah, and, now that Moses had vanished, they 
were afraid they would lose the religion of Jehovah, un!ess 
they did something to retain it. They were not the first 
people, nor the last, who have grossly disobeyed God out of 
mistaken zeal for God. 

Verses 2, 3.—These verses describe the measures taken by 
Aaron in view of the demand of the people. These are 
partly of the nature of-dilatory proceedings, to gain time, 
and possibly prevent the new departure, and partly of a 
nature to bind every one to the new departure, in case it 
should bé effected. Aaron, like other political leaders, 
thought it better to control a moverhent which he disap- 
proved but could not resist, rather than lose all power in the 
matter by a vain attempt at resistance.— Break off the golden 
rings: The phrase used suggests rings that were so fastened 
in the ears that they could be removed only by breaking.— 
Your wives ... sons... daughters: It would take more time, 
and be more difficult, to get together the rings of the wives 
and children than it would to collect a contribution from the 
men; and, once done, it made the women and boys and girls 
participants, along with the men, in the new idolatry. Aaron 
emphasizes this in his own account of the matter: “And I 
said to them, Whoever has gold, do ye yourselves break it 
off; and they gave it to me” (v.24). The effect was to com- 
mit all the people to the new movement, to secure their 
interest in that to which each had contributed, and for which 
each had practiced self-denial. However we condemn 
Aaron’s faithlessness and lack of courage, we have to admire 
his skill in adapting means to ends.— Brake off: Here and in 
verse 24 the verb is reflexive, a middle-voice verb, denoting 
what one does as his own voluntary part in an affair. 

Verse 4.a.—A molten calf: That is, a calf made by melting 
the metal and casting it ina mold. The same fact is stated 
in verse 8, and in verse 24, where Aaron is represented as 
saying, “I threw it into the fire, and there came out this 
calf.” But we are told (v. 20; comp. Deut. 9:21) that Moses 
“took the calf which they had made, and burned it with 
fire.” As gold castings are not combustible, how shall we 
put these two statements together? Probably the calf was of 
wood covered with gold; not plated with gold, but covered 
with gold that had been cast in molds so as to fit it.—Re- 
ceived [them] at their hand: That is, received the rings. The 
Revised Version is incorrect in substituting “it” for “them,” 
and still more incorrect in neglecting to note that the object 
is not expressed in the original.— Fashioned it with the graving 
tool, and made it, etc.: The Versions omit the article, but 
without sufficient reason. Properly speaking, the pronoun 
represents neither the rings, nor the gold, nor the calf, but, 
indefinitely, the object which he proceeded to construct from 
the rings, and which, when completed, turned out to be the 
calf. Necessarily,the hollow golden exterior was cast in sec- 
tions, Wooden patterns were first carved out; from these 
molds were made in sand or some other plastic substance, and 
the melted gold cast in the molds; then the sections as cast 
were finished and fitted, and perhaps engraved with devices, 
before they were put together on the wooden core to form the 
calf. The graving tool was used in the delicate carving of 
the patterns, or in the fitting and finishing of the sections, or 
in both. This idol, like many others, was both a graven 
image and a molten image. With this understanding, the 
supposed difficulty of the phraseology vanishes. We have no 
need of the ungrammatical attempt of the old version to solve 
it by translating “after he had made,” and no occasion to ex- 
periment with othér renderings, such as “sketched it with a 
pen,” or “tied it up in a bag.” 

Verses 4 b-6.—The narrator proceeds to tell what they did 
with the idol after it was finished.—And they said: Suppos- 

ably the subject may be the men who were engaged in the 






making of the idol, but more probably it is indefinite. Men 
said, or people in general said. This is the thing that was 
currently said, showing the view of the case that was cur- 
rently taken.— These be thy gods: The verb is not imperative, 
but is Old English for “are.” The pronoun and verb are 
here plural as well as the noun, and that is a reason for 
translating by the English plural. Yet the intention evi- 
dently is, not to denote more gods than one, but to speak of 
God in a peculiar and technical way. See note on verse 1.— 
And when Aaron saw: It is here much better to translate 
more simply: “ And Aaron saw, and built an altar.” There 
is no need to supply an object for the verb.— To-morrow ts a 
feast: “To-morrow” is here not the subject, but an accusa- 
tive of time: “There will be a fegst to-morrow.”—To Jeho- 
vah: This interprets the whole affair, showing that the idea 
was not to worship more gods than one, or any other God 
than Jehovah, Their sin was idolatry (1 Cor, 10:7), but 
that form of idolatry which violates the second command- 
ment, rather than the first.— Burnt offerings . . . peace offerings: 
These words, with the word “ feast,” and the whole context, 
show that many usages were already in existence which were 
incorporated later into the Mosaic ceremonial laws. The 
burnt offerings were consumed on the altar, and the peace 
offerings used in the sacrificial feast.— To play: The playing 
consisted wholly or in part in a religious dance (v. 19). 

The next two verses constitute the second section of the 
lesson, There is a wonderful contrast between these events 
in the plain and those that have been meanwhile in progress 
in the mountain. Moses has finished his forty days of com- 
munion with God, and has received the two tables on which 
God himself has written the attested copy of the ten words of 
the covenant, And then, suddenly, instead of sending him 
away with gracious favor, God announces to him that the 
people have apostatized, and abruptly orders him to leave 
the mountain. 

Verses 7, 8.—Go, go down: The Versions render “Get thee 
down,” but this is not the phrase usually so rendered.—Thy 
people, which thou broughtest up: Jehovah disavows further re- 
sponsibility for them.--Quickly : The covenant was for eter- 
nity, and they have not been able to keep it for forty days. ° 

The sections that follow (Exod. 32: 9 to 34: 10) describe 
the intercession of Moses, and these are followed by a descrip- 
tion of the renewed covenant (34: 11-35). The account of 
the intercession is best analyzed as follows: First, a general 
statement, covering the forty days (Exod, 32: 9-14; comp. 
Deut. 9 : 18, 19, 25-29) ; second, certain preliminary acts of 
Moses (Exod. 32 : 15-29), notably the breaking of the two 
tables (v. 19), in token that Jehovah annulled the covenant 
because the people had been faithless to it; third, interces- 
sion for the renewal of the covenant, in four stages (32: 30-35; 
88: 1-11; 33: 12-28; 34:1-10). The a verses of our 
lesson deal with the first stage. 

Verses 30-32.—The morrow: The day after the slaughter 
by the Levites, and presumably the day after Moses came 
down with the tables.—TJ will go up: Compare “ Moses re- 
turned unto Jehovah.” Thi first attempt at intercession was 
made in the mountain where Jehovah had met Moses. It 
does not follow that the entire period of intercession was 
passed in the mountain. According to 33: 7-11, it was not.— 
Make atonement: The physical idea of atonement is that of 
covering the eyes of the judge, so “that he shall not see 
the offense judicially (1 Sam. 12 : 3; Gen. 32: 20).—OA, 
this people hath sinned a great sin: There i is full confession 
of the sin, in all its heinousness, The verb is singular, the 
sin being thought of as that of the nation collectively,— 
If thow wilt forgive their sin: Perhaps the ellipsis should be 
filled thus: “I beseech thee to forgive.”—Blot me, I pray 
thee, out of thy book: The word means to wipe out, to erase, 
rather than to blot out. This familiar reference to the use 
of writing is significant in its bearing on the literary history 
of the Bible. Moses had no right to make this request, but 
God is very lenient toward the mistakes into which men are 
led by unselfish, agonizing earnestness. 

Verses 33, 34.—In his reply Jehovah repudiates the idea 
that he will punish one person for the sins of another, refuses 
to renew the covenant, orders Moses to lead the people, un- 
covenanted, to the promised land, and declares that in due 
time they shall be visited for theit sin, The only vestige of 
a favorable element in the answer is that Jehovah now pro- 
poses, not to consume them (see v. 10), but to visit their sin 
upon them.—Behold, my angel shall go -before thee: This-is 
evidently an allusion to the covenant promise (Exod, 23; 
20, 23). Other similar allusions are made in the firet part 
of chapter 33. As our English Bibles are punctuated, these 
allusions are tangled and inconsistent. With slight changes 
in the punctuation they become clear. This thirty-fourth 
verse should read as follows: “ And now go, lead the people 
unto [the place] of which I spake to thee, [saying,] ‘ My angel 
shall go before thee;’ and in the day when I visit, I will 
visit their sin upon them.” There is here no promise that 
the angel shall go with them, but rather an emphasizing of 
the fact that this promise, itself a part of the covenant, has 
been annulled. At a later stage it is renewed, in a more 
gracious form (Exod, 33: 14-16), 


Verse 35.—The threatened visitation begins. In the 
























































































































































































































nature of things, the plague here mentioned extended through 
some days or some weeks. The people became humbled before 
God. Moses renewed his intercession. His prayer was at 
last granted, and the second pair of tables given in token of 
a renewed covenant. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 


YH. 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS an extraordinary illustration of the gross material 
from which Moses had to develop the beginnings of a 
theocracy, that, under the very shadow of Sinai, with its 
awful lightnings, thundering~, clouds, and visible tremblings 
of the mountain, they should, through the temporary absence 
of their leader, on his mission as their lawgiver to the pres- 
ence of Jehovah, have fancied that they honored him who 
had just forbidden their making any graven image, to bow 
down to it or worship it, by setting up the golden calf as the 
god which had brought them out of the land of Egypt. 
__ The fact is, the principle of idolatry is natural to mankind. 

To be satisfied with a purely spiritual! religion, without visible 
symbols of the being worshiped, is, to most, Jike trying to 
breathe an atmosphere too rare for their lungs. To rise 
above the materialism of the senses is very difficult. Even in 
Christianity we find the greatest painters of the Renaissance 
attempting to image forth the invisible God,—the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost being alike subjects of their pictorial crea- 
tions, Cultured minds may rise nearer a worship of God in 

spirit and in truth, such as Christ demands; but, in propor- 
tion to our ignorance, we are mere children, clinging fondly 
to childish things. 

The Hebrews, now gathered beneath Sinai, had been slaves 
for centuries, and we know what the intelligence of a slave 
in relation to lofty ideas like those of the second command- 
ment must be. While they had Moses with them they felt 
safe, but when he had remained nearly six weeks away from 
them (Exod. 24: 18), the glory of God, like devouring fire, on 
the top of the mountain, roused a panic of terror, which 
clamored to Aaron—his representative in the camp— to 
make a god for them,—not, apparently, in rebellion against 
Jehovah, but as a visible symbol to which they might look 
as identified in some way with him. They had retained, as 
an Eastern people, too much of the idolatry of their Mesopo- 
tamian ancestors, and had lived, in Egypt, in a district of 
Asiatios,—the Hyksos,—besides being, from their position in 
Goshen, constantly in contact with Palestine and western 
Asia. 

The ox was worshiped both in the lands they had left and 
in Egypt, and thus was familiar to them as a sacred form. 
Till a few weeks before they had probably worshiped Apis or 
Mnevis, the Egyptian ox-gods, or Moloch, the ox-headed god 
of Canaan, or some other ox divinity of western Asia; and 
as they fancied Moses, their hflf-deified leader, finally lost, 
and could not do without some intermediary between them 
and the awful God on the burning top of the mountain, noth- 
ing would abate their fears till Aaron had weakly consented 
to cast for them such a god as they had known in the past. 
There would be no lack of metal-workers in the camp; for 
slaves were the artificers of antiquity, and the golden earrings 
of both sexes furnished abundant material, the body of the 
idol being, no doubt, of wood, plated over with gold. 

The sight of a god once more among them changed the 
mood of the people from the extreme of wild fear to excited 
delight. The image, with an altar for sacrifice before it, was 
at once to be inaugurated by “a feast to Jehovah ;” feasting 
on the parts of victims not consumed on the altar, or not per- 
quisites of the priests, being always the close of a religious, 
“function ” in early times. The dawn of next morning saw 
the new worship. Burnt offerings and peace offerings to ex- 
piate sin, and to celebrate renewed peace with God, smoked 
on the altar, and, these duly presented, the remaining flesh 
was cooked for the “feast,” which proclaimed the general 
gladness at the supposed reconciliation with heaven. But 
idol feasts were a rough way of showing religious joy ; for 
they were followed by lascivious dances, to music and singing, 
and culminated in wide and gross impurity, as we see in the 
feast of Baal Peor (Num. 25). 

. Meanwhile Moses, who was still in the mount, was directed 
to descend, the people having thus broken loose. Singing 
rose in deep echoes which, to Joshua, seemed like the noise of 
war, the vast multitudes at such feasts being wont to clap 
their hands to the strains of universal chanting the praise of 
the god. The disappointment of the lawgiver was terrible, and 
his chastisement of the sinsevere. Not content with grinding 
the idol to dust, and making the people drink it, he let loose 
on them the swordsmen of his own tribe, Levi, who, there and 
then, slew about three thousand men. 

The unfortunate masses were thoroughly cowed by such 
sternness,an?€ven the spirit of Moses was calmed to deep 
pity for them. Was it possible that God would forgive them ? 
They had sinned greatly, but he would go up again to tie 
nivuntuin, and “ peradveniure he should make an atonement 
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for their sin.” Hasty in temper, the great leader was no 
sooner himself again than a tenderness and self-negation, 
sublime in its love, filled his soul. “Oh!” cried he, when 
once more in the presence of the Almighty, “this people 
have sinned a great sin, and have made them gods of gold. 
Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin —; and, if not, blot 
me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.” 
But a full pardon was not vouchsafed. Moses himself 
would not be blotted out of God’s book, as a propitiation, so 
nobly proffered, for their sins. Those would be so who had 
sinned. Yet the people would still be led to the promised 
land, nor would Moses be left alone to guidethem. God’s 
angel would still go before them. But the ominous words 
were added, “ Nevertheless in the day when I visit, I will 
visit their sin upon them.” Henceforth they were to strip 
off their “ ornaments,” in token of deep mourning and sorrow, 
and, indeed, they seem to have worn this garb of humilia- 
tion from this time till they entered Palestine. But erelong 
came the gracious words, “ My presence shall go with thee, 
and I will give thee rest.” 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 
ACE | 
The Golden Calf 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


T WAS not yet six weeks since the people had sworn, 

“ All that the Lord hath spoken will we do, and be obe- 
dient.” The blood of the covenant, sprinkled on them, was 
scarcely dry when they flung off allegiance to Jehovah. Such 
short-lived loyalty to him can never have been genuine. 
That mob of slaves was galvanized by Moses into obedience ; 
and since their acceptance of Jehovah was in reality only 
yielding to the power of one strong will and its earnest faith, 
of course, it collapsed as soon as Moses disappeared. 

We have to note, first, the people’s universal revolt, The 
language of verse 1 may easily hide to a careless reader the 
gravity and unanimity of the apostasy. ‘The people gath- 
ered themselves together.” It was a national rebellion, a 
flood which swept away even some faithful, timid hearts. 
No voices ventured to protest. What were the elders, who 
shortly before “saw the God of Israel,” doing to be pas- 
sive at such a crisis? Was there no one to bid the fickle 
multitude look up to the summit overhead, where the red 
flames glowed, or to remind them of the hosts of Egypt lying 
stark and dead on the shore? Was Miriam cowed too, and 
her song forgotten ? 

We need not cast stones at these people ; for we too have 
short memories for either the terrible or the gracious revela- 
tions of God in our own lives. But we may learn the lesson 
that God’s lovers have to set themselves sometimes dead 
against the rush of popular feeling, and that there are times 
when silence or compliance is sin. 

It would have been easy for the rebels to have ignored 
Aaron, and made gods for themselves, But they desire to 
involve him in their apostasy, and to gét “ official sanction” 
for it. He had been left by Moses as his lieutenant, and so to 
get him implicated was to stamp the movement as a regular 
and entire revolt. 

The demand to make gods (or, more probably, a god) flew 
in the face of both the first and second commandments. For 
the Jehovah, who had forbidden the forming of any image, 
was denied in the act of making it. To disobey him was to 
cast him off. The ground of the rebellion was the craving 
for a visible object of trust and a visible guide, as is seen by 
the reason assigned for the demand for an image. Moses was 
out of sight; they must have something to look at as their 
leader. Moses had disappeared, and, to these people who had 
“only been heaved up to believe in Jehovah by Moses, Jeho- 
vah had disappeared with him. They sank down again to 
the level of other races as soon as that strong lever ceased to 
lift their heavy apprehensions. 

How ridiculous the assertion that they did not know what 
had become of Moses! They knew that he was up there with 
Jehovah. The elders could have toldthem that The fire 
on the mount might have burned in on all minds the confir- 
mation. Note, too, the black ingratitude and plain denial of 
Jehovah in “the man that brought us up out of the land of 
Egypt.” They refuse to recognize God’s part. It was Moses 
only who had done it; and now that he is gone they must 
have a visible god, like other nations. 

Still sadder than their sense-bound wish is Aaron’s com- 
pliance. He knew as well as we do what he should have 
said, but, like many another man in influential position, when 
beset by popular cries, he was frightened, and yielded, when 
he should have set his face like a flint. His compliance has 
in essentials been often repeated, especially by priests and 
ministers of religion who have lent their superior abilities 
or opportunities to carry out the wishes of the ignorant popu- 
lace, and debased religion, or watered down its prohibitions to 
please and retain hold of them. The church has incorporated 
much from heathenism. Roman Catholic missionaries have 
permitted “converts” to keep their old usages. Protestant 
teachers nave acquiesced in and been content tw find the brains 
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to carry out, compromises between sense and soul, God’s com- 
mands and men’s inclinations. 

We need not discuss the metallurgy of verse 4. Ochers 
will do that. But clearly Aaron asked for the earrings, not, 
as some would have it, hoping that vanity and covetousness 
would hinder their being given, but‘ simply in order to get 
gold for the bad work which he was ready to do. The reason 
for making the thing in the shape of a calf is probably the 
Egyptian worship of Apis in that form, which would be fami- 
liar to the people. , 

We must note that it was the people who said, “ These be 
thy gods, O Israel.” Aaron seems to keep in the rear, as it 
were. He makes the calf, and hands it over, and leaves them 
to hail it and worship. Like all cowards, he thought that he 
was lessening his guilt by thus keeping in the background. 
Feeble natures are fond of such subterfuges, and deceive 
themselves by them; but they do not shift their sin off theif 
shoulders. 

Then he comes in again with an impotent attempt to 
diminish the gravity of the revolt. “ When he saw this,” he 
tried to turn the flood into another channel, and so proclaimed 
a “ feast to Jehovah !”—as if he could be worshiped by flagrant 
defiance of his commandments, or as if he had not been dis- 
avowed by the ascription to the calf, made that morning out 
of their own trinkets, of the deliverance from Egypt. A 
poor, inconsequential attempt to save appearances, and hallow 
sin by writing God’s name on it! The “god” whom the 
Israelites worshiped under the image of a calf, was no less 
another “ god before me,” though he was called by the name 
of Jehovah. If the people had their idol, it mattered noth- 
ing to them, and it mattered as little to Jehovah what 
“name” it bore. The wild orgies of the morrow were not 
the worship which he accepts. 

What a contrast between the plain and the mountain! 
Below, the shameful feast, with its parody of sacrifice and its 
sequel of lust-inflamed dancing; above, the awful colloquy 
between the all-seeing righteous Judge and the intercessor | 
The people had cast off Jehovah, and Jehovah no more calls 
them “ my,” but “thy people.” They had ascribed their exodus 
first to Moses, and next to the calf. Jehovah speaks of it as 
the work of Moses, 

A terrible separation of himself from them dies in “ thy 
people, which thou broughtest up,” and Moses’s bold re- 
joinder emphasizes the relation and act which Jehoyah seems 
to suppress (v. 11). Observe that the divine voice refuses to 
give any weight to Aaron’s trick of compromise, These are 
no worshipers of Jehovah who are howling and dancing below. 
there, They are “ worshiping i, and sacrificing to it,” not to 
him. The cloaks of sin may partly cover its ugliness here, 
but they’are transparent to his eyes, and many a piece of 
worship, which is said to be directed to him, is, in his sight, 
rank idolatry. 

Our. lesson passes over the magnificent courage of Moses, 
his single-handed arresting of the wild rebellion, and the 
severe punishment by which he trampled out the fire. But 
we must keep his severity in mind if we would rightly judge 
his self-sacrificing devotion, and his self-sacrificing devotion 
if we would rightly judge his severity, 

No words can make more sublime his utter self-abandon- 
ment for the sake of the people among whom he had just 
been flaming in wrath, and smiting like a destroying angel. 
That was a great soul which had for its poles such justice and 
such love. The very words of his prayer, in their abruptness, 
witness tohis deepemotion. “ If thou wilt forgive their sin ” 
stands as an incomplete sentence, left incomplete because the 
speaker is so profoundly moved. Sometimes broken words 
are the best witnesses of our earnestness. The alternative 
clause reaches the high-water mark of passionate love, ready 
to give up everything for the sake of its objects. The “ book 
of life” is often spoken of in Scripture, and it is an interest- 
ing study to bring together the places where the idea occurs 
(see Psalm 69 : 28; Dan. 12:1; Phil. 4:3; Rev. 3: 5). 
The allusion is to the citizen’s roll (Psa. 87:6). Those 
whose names are written there have the privileges of citizen- 
ship, and, as it is the “book of life” (or, of the living), life in 
the widest sense is secured to them. To blot out of it, there- 
fore, is to cut a man off from fellowship in the city of God, 
and from participation in life, 

Moses was so absorbed in his vocation that his life was less 
to him than the well-being of Israel. How far he saw into 
the darkness beyond the grave we cannot say ; but, at least, 
he was content, and desirous to die on earth, if thereby Israel 
might continue to be God’s people. And probably he had 
some gleam of light beyond which enhanced the greatness of 
his offered sacrifice. To die, whatever loss of communion 
with God that involved here or hereafter, would be sweet if 
thereby he could purchase Israel’s restoration to God’s favor. 
We cannot but think of Paut willing to be separated from 
Christ for his brethren’s sake. 

We may well think of a greater than Moses or Paul, who 
did bear the loss which they were willing to bear, and died 
that sin might be forgiven. Moses was a true type of Christ 
in that act of supreme self-sacrifice ; and all the heroism, the 
identification of himself with his people, thedove which wil- 
lingly accepts death, that makes his prayer one of the greatest 
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deeds on the page of history, are repeated in infinitely sweeter, 
more heart-subduing, fashion in the story of the cross, Let 
us not omit duly to honor the servant; let us not neglect to 
honor and love infinitely more the Lord. “This man was 


counted worthy of more glory than Moses.” Let us see that 
we render him 





“ Thanks never ceasing, 
And infinite love.” 


Falloufield, Manchester, England. 
KAS 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Nature Reverts to a Former Type 


RACE cannot be lifted quickly, but it can quickly fall. 
In any moment of enthusiasm, by oratory or contagious 
example, a man can be raised higher than he can continually 
stand. Moses was in the cloudy pillar with God. The peo- 
ple had been familiar with idols for centuries. They had not 
seen any of them for months. And they went back to them 
with feverish relish. They forgot their solemn pledges and 
vows to serve only Jehovah. God's first commandment, 
thundered from Sinai forty days before, was the first to be 
broken. One great purpose of the favor shown to Israel was 
to establish a monotheistic idea in the world wholly given up 
to idolatry. The lesson was very hard to learn. 

There are always people who do not rise with the general 
mass, and they are always ready to pull others down to their 
level. It is fairly presumable, from the punishment inflicted, 
that only a very small per cent worshiped the golden calf. 

_Aaron appears in a very sad light. He was afterwards 
compromised by sanctioning the conduct of Miriam in cast- 
ing invidious reflections on Moses. On the contrary, Moses 
never appeared in a better light. He was ready to have his 
own name blotted out of the book of God to save the people. 
It is no wonder that such a man was called to speak with 
Christ about his death which he would accomplish at Jeru- 
salem. Thus in early times a man by communion with God 
rises to as great heights as any in subseqnent ages. 

These Israelites were devoted to God in form, not in heart. 
They were still ignorant, called their idol “Jehovah ” (v. 5), 
were still full of the lusts of the flesh. 

In the dire punishment that followed, three thousand were 
slain, families moarned for dissolute sons and wayward daugh- 
térs. Sin is terribly costly. 

Men are always between the flesh-pots and idolatry of Egypt, 
and the glory of the Mount of God. They may turn to either 
at any time, 

University Park, Colo. : 


KS 
Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ROM the “Ten Commandments” to “ The Golden Calf,” 
—what a hideous change! It seems incredible! Be- 
gin by making the class understand the course of events. 
After the giving of the commandments, amidst fire, thunder, 
and smoke, God called Moses up into the mount, there to 
give him such directions for the welfare of the people as he 
knew were best for them. Moses stayed there forty days. 
Meantime the people got restless, and at last lust all patience. 
Then they broke out with senseless violence, and called on 
Aaron to make them gods, for, as for this Moses, they did 
know what had become of him. Thus, in forty days after 
they had pledged themselves to obey all that God had spoken, 
they turned aside to most flagrant idolatry. 

How was this possible? Well, we must remember that 
Israel had now for many years been living in Egypt, and that 
there they had in some measure become accustomed to the 
worship of the sacred bulls. At Memphis they knew that 
the bull was regarded as sacred, and that, after each sacred 
bull died, it was embalmed, and laid away with great honor. 
We read that the mere burial of these bulls was a most ex- 
pensive matter, the funeral of one of them having cost over a 
hundred thousand dollars. I was much impressed last winter 
in seeing the Serapeum where these bulls had been buried. 
One of their mummies is to this day in the museam in Vienna. 
Doubiless, this ritual had impressed the baser members of 
the nation, and now they remembered what they had seen, 
and their base minds turned towards that form of idolatry 
to which their thoughts had long been accustomed. This 
may account for the particular form which their idolatry 
took. We see the same thing cropping out in later days, 
when Jeroboam set up his golden calves in Bethel and in Dan. 

But underneath all this outward action there lay a deep- 
seated spirit of rebellion against God. In that is to be found 
the root of the whole matter. Had they been right at heart, 
this woful trensgression would never have taken place. See 
how it showed itself. Instead of saying that it was God who 
brought them ont of Ecvpt (which was the fret), they say 
“ As for this Moses, tie mun that brought us up out of the 
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land of Egypt.” They had already lost sight of the fact that 
it was God who had broken the power of Pharaoh, and had 
for them divided the Red Sea. All that they now saw was a 
man; and since he had disappeared for forty days, they felt 
that they were thrown on their own resources, and must work 
out their own salvation. This they proceeded to do, irre- 
spective of the God of their fathers. 

In this they were like the men at Babel, who forgot that it 
was for their iniquity that men had been punished, and began 
to build a tower so as to perpetuate their fame, irrespective 
of God or his word. When they said, “Go to, let us build,” 
how little they thought that God’s response would be, “Go 
to, let us confound”! So the Israelites little thought, when 
they said, “Up, make us gods,” that God’s reply would 
be what it was. Note how God takes what the people have 
just said: “Go, get thee down; for thy people, which thou 
broughtest out of the land of Egypt, have corrupted them- 
selves.” In this way God seems to recognize that this people 
have been looking at Moses more than at God, and have put 
their trust more in the arm of flesh than in the power of the 
Almighty. And this was strictly true, The fundamental | 
difficulty was that Israel had taken its eyes off from God, and 
had fastened them on a man, and when he disappeared they 
fell into gross sin. 

In this, it seems to me that there lies a deep lesson. Not 
then only have men been tempted to do just this same thing. 
There is the same danger always. Paul realized this when 
he warned the believers of his day not to look at Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, but only at Christ. As soon as they be- 
gan to do this, there began to be divisions and strifes among 
them, and their faith began to grow feeble. Would that the 
church had only borne in mind this apostolic injunction! 
But we have not. Is there any significance in the fact that 
in this day some are called by the name of Luther, and some 
by that of Calvin, and others by that of Wesley? Was 
Luther crucified for them, or did Calvin make an atonement 
for their sins, or Wesley die in their behalf? Have not these 
names done much to take men’s eyes off from Christ, so that 
they have been more concerned for the prosperity of their 
own party than they have for that of true Christianity ? 

This evil manifests itself in another way, against which we 
need to warn our scholars, There is such a thing as tying 
one’s faith to the minister under whom we have been con- 
verted,so that when he disappears we seem to be like orphans, 
And if ever such a minister falls, the faith of those who have 
leaned on him falls too; whereas, if they had pinned their 
faith, not to him, but to Jesus, it would have stood firm, 
Teach the class that our eyes must be fixed on God, and not 
on any man, however great he may be. Then men may come 
and men may go, but their faith will abide secure. 

Now call attention to the grand spirit that Moses showed 
in all this. It reminds one of the spirit of Paul, when he 
longed so for the welfare of his brethren after the flesh, 
Moses was willing to be Jess than nothing, if only the sins of 
the people could be blotted out. He pleaded for them as no 
one had ever pleaded before for his fellow-men, and in this he 
foreshadowed the spirit of Him who was greater than he. 
No mere man ever rose to a greater height of intercession 
than did this superb leader of God’s people. And because of 
his prayer, God heard him, and forgave their sins. There 
have been three great intercessors in the Bible,—Abraham, 
Moses, and Paul. They are in some sense types of Him who 
is the greatest of all, the divine intercessor. 

Finally, note that these intercessors were all godly men. 
In this laytheir power. If we too are to be like them in this 
matter of successful prayer for others, we must be like them 
in this matter of godly living. Otherwise our prayers will be 
of no avail. 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


\ HERE did God call Moses to go and receive the law? 

How many laws or commandments did God give? 
On what did God write them? How many of the ten teach 
our love and duty toGod? How many teach our duty to love 
our neighbor as ourselves? How many days did Moses stay 
on the mountain? 

Moses Delayed to Come Down.—The Israelites waited days 
and weeks, and when Moses did not return they were impa- 
tient and dissatisfied. Aaron, Moses’ brother, was their 
leader while Moses was away. They had waited long to hear 
more besides the ten commandments which they had all 
promised toobey. At last they said to Aaron, “This Moses, the 
man that brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we know not 
what is become of him.” Perhaps they feared he might have 


died from the lightning or in the fire they could see on the 
mountain top. They did not seem to think him a saint whom 
God had taken to himself through cloud and flame, when 
they called him, to his own brother, “this man Moses.” They 
wanted a god and guide whom they could see, and they a-ked 
Did they 


Aaron, “ Make us gods, which shall go before us.” 
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think so little of the guiding, protecting pillar of cloud by day 
and fire by night? 

Golden Earrings.—Aaron was ready to gratify the people; 
perhaps he was afraid to reprove them, for he knew, and 80 
did they, the very words of the second commandment, but he 
did not remind them that God had said, “ Ye shall not make 
with me gods of silver, neither shall ye make unto you gods 
of gold.” Aaron proposed that they should ajl contribute 
something towards making the god they wanted. He called 
on the wives and sons and daughters to break off the rings 
they were wearing in their ears, and bring them to him. Menin 
those days wore, and in those lands now wear, earrings of gold. 
Where did a nation of unpaid, overworked slaves get golden 
earrings? When they were ready to leave Egypt, they said 
to the taskmasters who owed them so much, “Give us gold 
and silver and jewels.” The Egyptians had been so troubled 
with the plagues God had sent, they were glad to do anything 
if the Israelites would go, and go quickly, When they asked 
the jewels which the Bible says they borrowed, the Egyp- 
tians readily gave, but they certainly never expected or 
wanted their old slaves to bring them back. Aaron took the 
earrings, we can have no idea how many, but enough to melt 
and fashion in the shape of acalf. It may have been made 
in a mold, or perhaps put on a figure of wood in thin plates 
of gold which covered the face and the entire body, That 
image was, no doubt, like the gods they had seen worshiped 
in the temples of Egypt. (It will not be difficult to secure a 
picture of such a god, and make a copy of one of the sacred 
Assyrian images or some similar one. It might be ftrst drawn 
on yellow cardboard, or gilded, then cut out in shape, thus 
giving quite a correct idea of the sort of idol Aaron made.) 

An Altar.—Aaron showed the graven image to the people, 
and they said, “ These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt.” Did Aaron ask if that 
image was the power which delivered them on the passover 
night, which made a path through the Red Sea, which scat- 
tered manna on the ground? It is said the people did aot 
mean to give up the true God, but they wanted something in 
form before their eyes which would represent God to them. 
Can you find proof that God did not think so, nor did Moses? 
What is the first commandment? Aaron saw that the people 
were satisfied, and he built an altar before the idol; then he 
told the people that the next day would be a feast to the 
Lord. Would they really worship the Lord, and bring sac- 
rifices with honest hearts, even though they offered them 
before this image of gold? They came with offerings, songs, 
and dances, just as the heathen around them worshiped their 
idols. 

Broken Stones.—It was God himself who told Moses of the 
sin of the people. They had said, “This Moses,the man that 
brought us up out of the land Egypt.” God said to Moses, 
“Thy people, which thou broughtest out of the lada@pe Egypt.” 
Moses came down from the mountain. On the way he heard 

sounds that he knew were dancing-music, and the wild songs 
of heathen worship and sin. Moses held in his hands the 
very words of the law they were breaking, words written on 
those stones by God’s own finger. Heart-sick and angry, 
Moses dashed the stones against the rocks, The idol he de- 
stroyed, melted it in the fire, then had it ground to powder, 
and scattered on the only stream where they could get water 
to drink. *e 

Moses’s Prayer.—Moses told the people of their sin, then 
he went again on the mountain to pray for them. He feared 
their sin was too great to be forgiven; he even offered to bear 
their punishment himself, for he prayed God, “ Forgive 
them— ; and, if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book.” 
Like Christ, Moses was willing to sacrifice himself to save 
others. 

God will Punish Sin—The Lord did not accept Moses’s 
offer. He said the one who sinned should be blotted out of 
his book of life. Sometimes it may seem long before punish- 
ment comes, but sooner or later and in some way it is sure, 
for God will punish sin. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


ERE is a picture of a strange-looking animal (holding 

up a picture of an Assyrian winged bull). You will 

all wish to examine it more closely. By and by I will choose 
some one who has been a good listener to pass the picture. 

Let the children describe the winged bull, and note its 
face, like a man’s, with the crown on its head, its clumsy 
feet, etc. 

The children may ask, “Is it a picture of a wild animal, 
and does it live in the woods?” 

You are expecting to hear that the children of Israel saw 
this curious wild animal, and are going to ask if they were 
afraid of it, Yes, they saw it; but it was not a living thing, 
though the people who owned it treated it as though it had 
life, and really thought it could help them. 

You have heard of sitange people who prayed to idols? 




















































































































































This is a picture of an idol. Men made it, and then thought 
it could take care of them. 

The children of Israel had seen idol#like this many times, 
and now you will say, “ Why, of course, the children of 
Israel, upon seeing such things, at once told the strange 
people who owned them about our God, and begged these 
foolish ones to throw away these senseless things, and ask our 
God to take eare of them.” 

You will be surprised to hear that the children of Israel, 
at the time spoken of in our lesson, did no such thing. In- 
stead, they wished they too might have a god they could see 
and handle. 

No doubt, the children of Israel had heard the strange 
people—who knew no better—talk of what their gods had 
done for them. Perhaps the strange people at some time 
would ask, “What have your gods ever done for you?” 
This would be the reply, “ We have but one God.” “He 
has”—— The children may fill out this reply by reciting 
the wonders of the exodus, already learned, and adding to 
this suggestions of what God does for us every day. 

If the strange people had said, “ Show us your God,” what 
then could the children of Israel reply? If these idol wor- 
shipers asked, “ Where is your God?” what then? 

The children of Israel, wishing to have an idol, were in the 
greatest danger. They were a long, long way from home, and 
they wanted to trust an image like this (holding up the pic- 
ture) to lead them home. 

Moses, their leader, had been gone a long time upon this 
mountairf (showing Sinai on map). Tell me what you heard 
about this mountain last Sunday. 

You tell me that the mountain then quaked, and looked as 
if on fire. Why was Moses not afraid to go up there alone? 
Because God was there and talked with him. The people 
had promised God never to worship idols, Moses thought 
they would keep their promise while he was away. 

Aaron, who was now trying to take Moses’s place, said, 
“Break off the galden earrings,” etc. (Continue quoting 
verses 2, 3, and 4 of our lesson text.) 

Our God, who hears everything, now heard the people say, 

“ These be thy gods,O Israel, which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt.” God sent Moses back to teach the people 
all over again the commandment which begins, “ Thou shalt 
have ”——. 
* ‘When Moses ground the golden calf to powder, and the 
people saw the dust of it float away in the stream, they must 
have said to themselves, as they tasted the water, “ We will 
turn back to the God who made ns and all the world.” Per- 
haps they felt even more sorry when they knew that Moses 
went back to the mountain, and asked God to let him bear 
their punishment. This is not the end of the story, you 
know, for you have seen pictures of it, that God stayed by his 
people till they were safe in their new home; and, even then, 
did God ever leave them ? 


Application 

The children of Israel would never have looked at an idol 
if they had remembered who brought them out of the land 
of Egypt. 

You and I will never pray to idols, but we must remember 
that, whatever makes us forget that God is our protector and 
guide, is a dangerous thing. Our leader never leaves us for 
a single day or night. Even when we think we have strayed 
away from him, and gone in wrong ways (in sin), he is al- 
ways waiting, ready to say “ Come unto me.” 

We, too, have the promise of a beautiful home at the end 
of a long journey (heaven). We have more than this. God 
has promised to help us make our homes here like that beau- 
tiful one above. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


* ADE rr a Morten Caur.”—More strictly, a young 


bull, which was the object of Egyptian worship. 
The question naturally occurs, why Aaron should have 
selected a calf or bull as the representation of Jehovah, for 
evidently he speaks of it as the visible figure of him who had 
led them) out of Egypt. He certainly did not intend it to 
represent a different god from the I AM who had been re- 
vealed to the people through Moses, and the sin, therefore, 
was a breach, not of the first, but of the second, command- 
ment. Some commentators have argued that the calf was 
the representative of divinity amongst Semitic races, because 
of its value, above all other animals, to agricultural and pas- 
toral people; but it seems more reasonable to suppose that 
the people, during their degradation and ignorance in Egypt, 
had become familiar with the worship of Apis, who was sup- 
posed to inhabit the body of a living bull,—which animal 
was therefore sacred. On the death of the sacred bull, the 
priests devoted themselves to the discovery of a calf, which, 
by certain *d¥ks, they pretended to identify as his successor. 
That the worship was a most popular one is proved by the 
wonderful tombs and superb sarcophagi in which scores of 
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successive incarnations were deposited when the animals had 
been embalmed. Thesepulchers and sarcophagi of the sacred 
bulls at Sakkara still remain, and are among the greatest 
wonders of sacred Egyptian art, rivaling, in sumptaous 
splendor, the tombs of the kings themselves. It' has been 
said that the Egyptians did not worship the image of the 
bull, but only the living bull; but bronze figures of Apis, 
both large and small, are abundant, and show how widespread 
was thisidolatry. The Hebrews, therefore, though they still 
retained the dim consciousness that the God of their fathers 
differed from the gods of Egypt, may have had no difficulty 
in worshiping him under the same emblem as their masters 
did theirs. The Egyptians were also in the habit of making 
wooden figures, and covering them over with thin sheets of 
gold; and it seems to be in this way that Aaron fashioned 
the idol,—first with a graving tool, and then, having melted 
the golden earrings, he beat them out, and covered the figure. 
The same identification of Jehovah with the bull lingered 
long, for it was as emblems of Jehovah that Jeroboam set up 
his golden calves in Bethel and in Dan, Similar figures 
were worshiped in the “high places” of Israel. I possess a 
small solid bronze figure, in shape and character exactly like 
the figures of Apis found in Egypt, but without the arc over 
the forehead. This was dug up at the top of a tell near Kefr 
Birim in Galilee. As it is covered with red oxide, which is 
not acquired in a day, I have every reason to believe its an- 
tiquity. The Druses in the Hauran have similar figures in 
their mystic religious rites, though how far these are the 
survival of the ancient superstition I am unable to say. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“BreAK OFF THE GOLDEN Earrinos.”—Or, as in verse 
24, “ Whosoever hath any gold, let them break it off.” The 
supply available for the purpose in view might seem very 
limited, did we not remember two things: First; that, on 
leaving Egypt, the Israelites carried off with them a great 
store of valuables that had belonged to their wealthy oppres- 
sors; and, second, that in the wilderness it has ever been the 
custom to have gold and silver, which are of little use as 
coins, made into articles for personal adornment. The dowry 
of the bride, if it be not given in cattle, frequently takes the 
form of a gift of jewelry. Many wandering Jews drive quite 
a trade among the Arabs and fellahin in the rude finger- 
rings, bracelets, earrings, necklaces, headgear, etc., in which 
the savings of these people are invested. Ifa call similar to 
that of Aaron were addressed to any large tribe of Arabs to- 
day, a stranger would be amazed at the heap which could be 
collected in a very short time. It has been suggested that 
the “calf” made by Aaron might have been of wood 
plated with gold. Such gilded statues were known in Egypt, 
but there is no reason to suppose that there was any lack of 
metal to make the image of solid gold. 

“ An ATONEMENT FOR Sry.”—Moses prays that they may 
be forgiven, and, if this may not be, he is willing to die for 
them. It is significant of the manner in which the thought 
of substitution has been wrought into the grain of Oriental 
life, that the idea of a life taken instead of, or in substitution 
for, another life, finds expression in connection with very 
commonplace events. I had the misfortune to lose a valuable 
mare, as the result of an accident. A native gentleman at 
once sent a telegram of sympathy, expressing the hope that 
the horse might have died instead of my son. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


KK" review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Tue Ipot DEMANDED (v. 1).—What did the people do 
with the Ten Commandments? (Exod. 24: 3-8.) What did 
God do with Moses? (Exod. 24: 1, 2, 9-18.) How was this 
delay of forty days a test of the people? How did their 
past experience urge them to idolatry? 

2. Tur Ipot Mane (vs. 2-4).—Who wore earrings in those 
days? How were these obtained? (Exod. 12: 35.) How do 
men’s spendings for folly compare with their gifts to the 
gospel? What led the Hebrews to fashion their idol in the 
form of a calf? Why did Aaron connect their idolatry with 
their deliverance from Egypt? 

3. Tue Ipo~. WorsHirrep (vs. 5, 6).—Why did Aaron 
eall the people to calf worship in the name of the Lord? 
What are some modern idojatries that men similarly associate 
with their religion? What were burnt offerings and peace 
offerings? What kinds of “play” made the attraction of 
idol worship? When does play become idolatrous nowadays? 

4. Tue De.iverer Sent (vs. 7, 8).—H.ow was it a lows to 
the peopie thus to imteriere with Moses’ s.ay in the muunt? 
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What alone can keep a man or a nation from “turning 
quickly aside” out of God’s way? 

5. Tae DetivereR WarRninG (v. 30).—Why is it best 
always to talk plainly with people about their sins? Why 
was this sin of the Hebrews so very great? In what ways 
did Moses show God’s abhorrence of it? (Exod. 32: 15-29.) 
What kind of atonement for the people was Moses wishing to 
make? (v. 32.) ; 

6. Tae DELIVERER INTERCEDING (vs..31-35).— Why is “If 
thou will forgive their sin —” left unfinished? Out of what 
book was Moses willing to be blotted? (Psa. 40: 7; 69: 28; 
Mal.3: 16.) Why could not God permit this? Why must 
God punish the evil? Yet what chance for salvation did he 
give the Hebrews? 

For the Superintendent 

1, How long did Moses remain in the mount? 2, What 
sin did the people commit in the meantime? 3. How did 
they. make their idol? 4. What did they do with it? 5, 
Why was this a great sin? 6. How did Moses punish the 
people when he returned? 7. How did he try to save them? 
8. With what result? 

Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1, Why had the people of Israel become impatient? 2, 
How long was Moses in the mount? 3. What commandment 
were Aaron and the people breaking? 4. What effect did 
the people’s sin have on Moses? 5. Who interceded with 
the Lord on behalf of the people ? 

4@-These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine, 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson . 


WORSHIPING FALSE GODS. | 


GOD. 


Little children, keep yourselves from idols. 








HOW. 

PORT. 

ILVER AND GOLD. 
ELF. 











| CONSEQUENCES. 





ISTRUST. | IN. 

ISOBEDIENCE. | ORROW. 
RAYER, | 
ARDON, | 





|  “ Be not deceived ; God is not mocked; fur —” 





Trenton, N. J. 





‘Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ Oh for a closer walk with God.” 

“* Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 

“‘ Standing by a purpose true.” 

“Do you see the Hebrew captive.” 

“I gave my life for thee.” 

“ The mistakes of my life have been many.” 
“ Who’s on the Lord’s side.” 

“Take my life, and let it be.” 


KS 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


“ ( \HRIST always offers us a choice of masters,” Phillips 
Brooks notes, It is not between a master and no 
master that the choice lies, but between the right and the 
wrong. Individuals sometimes seem to have put aside 
loyalty to any master, and to stand alone. No society of men 
ever makes the pretense even of doing so. If the true hero 
be lacking, or gone into the cloud to meet the unseen, it 
calls upon the fulse to lead it. If its vision of the divine be 
obscured, it makes to itself an idol and worships it. 
Naturally it makes the idol of the mo-t precious stoff it is 
possessed of, It must be impoverished before it will be con- 
tent with one carved from a log of wood (Isa. 40: 20), And 
so the idolatry of the world a-~sociates itself at all times with 
the things which the toil of men's hands has made valiiable 
above uther things. It is, in fact, au indirect worship of self, 
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a putting of man and his doings and gettings before God and 
his givings. Worship is the ascription of worth, of saving 
power, to the object of worship, Men still worship the gold 
to which they look for happiness, and by which they measure 
their success. A society which makes gold the standard to 
measure persons equally with things does not néed the frank- 
ness with which Aaron shaped the metal into an image. It 
has found its master, and supplies the calf in its own person. 

A nation is called of God to witness against idolatry. Its 
trust and strength are in the unseen. It owes its vitality and 
permanence to the presence of the infinite in the background 
of its life. When. it ceases to reverence the God who makes 
men free by ruling them by holy law, it soon falls to worship 
gods who enslave men to arule of caprice. It then is the 
ready prey of any power stronger than itself, because it has 
lost the secret. of invisible strength. 

Philadelphia. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


“OSES said unto the people, Ye have sinned a great sin. ... 
N And Moses returned unto the Lord, and said, Oh, this 
people have sinned a great sin (vs. 30,31). Moses was as faith- 
ful in his words to the people whom he loved, as hie was faith- 
ful in his words for them. He was as plain-spoken to them as 
he was to God when he talked about them. He said to their 
faces what he said behind their backs. There is no real 
fidelity without fearless truth-speaking. It is not kindness 
toone whom we love who has done wrong, to gloss his.sin 
over as if, after all, he were not so much to blame for it; or.as 
if it were an open question whether he really did right or 
wrong. The true way is to let him understand plainly that 
the trouble with him is not his circumstances or his mis- 
judgment, but his sin; not his being tempted, but his guilty 
yielding to temptation. 

Tf thou wilt forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, I pray 
thee, out of thy book (v.32). . There is all the difference in the 
world between sharing another’s sin, and sharing the conse- 
quences of another’s sin, The one is always base, the other 
may be Aruiy noble. A man may oppose with all his power 
the wrong course ofthis partner, or his brother, or his child, 
ot his father, and then when the blow falls on the guilty one 
he may quietly share in the punishment without attempting 
to screen himself at the other’s cost, or he may permit it all 
to come on himself unjustly, rather than expose the one he 
loves by asserting his own freedom from complicity with the 
wrong. Never does Moses appear in a grander ‘and a more 
admirable light than while thus pleading tenderly with God 
to spare these sinful people, or to let him die with them. So 
long as God's honor was at stake, Moses could stand out 
against his own brother to the death. With God’s honor 
vindicated, Moses was ready to die for any one of that sinful 
people whom he led, The truest devotion to another will 
never consent to do wrong for the loved one; but it will be 
ready to suffer wrong to the uttermost for that object of 
affection. 

Whosoever hath sinned against me, him will I blot out of my 
book (v.33). We cannot take another’s guilt. We cannot 
lift sin and its consequences from the soul of the one whom 
we love dearest. A mother may wish and pray that she 
might die for her poor reprobate boy : but his sin is not on 
her soul ; it is on his, and there it must remain. So in every 
case where one would gladly take all the penalty of a dear 
one’s misdoing. God holds each soul responsible for its own 
transgressions, and the penalty must fall where the sin rested. 
We cannot bear one another’s sins, Moses—friend of God as 
he was—could not bear on his soul the sins of the people 
whom he loved. God held them all, God holds us all, indi- 
vidually to account for individual sins. But there is One 
whom God permits to be a Sin Bearer for others, “There is 
one God and one mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus.” He died for sinners—the just for the unjast; 
and “the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 
Through him alone can we have forgiveness of our sins, 

And the Lord smote the people, because they made the calf 
(v. 35). Forgiveness does not do away with all the earthly 
consequences of the sin forgiven. The unconditional pardon 
of a murderer would neither bring back his victim to life 
nor take from him all cause of regret and suffering as a result 
of his crime. Transgression always injures man. He will 
in somé way feel its sud consequences so long as he lives, 
Nothing could be more foolish than for us to suppose that we 
could do wrong and be forgiven for it, and that would be the 
end of it. It wouldn’t be the end of it. The sin itself, the 
guilt of the sin, God would -put an end to, would put out of 
sight and thought forever, by his act of forgiveness ; but the 
earthly consequences of that sin must continue so long as 
earth continues. And God must give « child of his new 
treatment and a new training because of hisevery new ex- 
perience in sin. The man who has been found guiliy of 
crime must not wonder that he is di-trusied iong after he ous 
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served out his term of legal punishment. Nor can a man 
expect to be as strong, as sensitive, or as spotless, at the point 
of his former failures in integrity, as if he had never yielded 
to temptation just there. If we consent to yield to sin, we 
have got to suffer because of our sinning,—to suffer here in 
the flesh even when we are forgiven of God for our trans- 
gression. Sin is a terrible thing—even in view of its gracious 
forgiveness. 
Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Summary 


SRAEL’S sin stands monumentally conspicuous in this 
lesson. Extenuate it as we may, still it is incontestably 
true that they had “ sinned a great sin.’ It matters little as 
to the exact point of their transgression. He who dares to 
disobey God at one point, does not hesitate Jong at another, 
So it comes to pass that “ whosoever shall keep the whole 
law, and yet stumble in one point, he is become guilty of all.” 
God’s displeasure is equally prominent. Their conduct 
was no trifle in his eyes. it was ungrateful, disobedient, pre- 
sumptuous, rebellious. For this cause he not only threatened 
severest penalties, but he repudiated them as his people, 
speaking of them to Moses asthy people. The three thousand 
slain with the sword, and the further assurance, “I will visit 
their sin upon them,” attest the depth of Jehovah’s indign&- 
tion. 

But prevailing intercession, like sunshine through storm- 
clouds, is conspicuous, While yet in the mount, and before 
he realized what had been done, Moses prayed for the people, 
and turned aside the first fierce blast of Jehovah’s wrath. 
After he saw the heinousness of their conduct, and after he 
had smitten down the leaders, still he interceded, offering his 
own life for the transgressors, and again he secured conces- 
sions from Jehovah. So he persisted until the Lord was 
reconciled, and rest was assured. The application of these 
points to man’s estate to-day is easy to see. 
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Added Points 


It is not hard to devise excuses for any form of wrong- 
doing, nor to gain adherents in our work on trivial pretexts. 

The more prominent the man, the more pernicious his en- 
dorsement of any evil. 

Rapid advance and increasing power do not prove that a 
cause is of God. The voice of the people is not always the 
voice of God. 

An idol may be called by Jehovah’s name, but it is still an 
abomination. Sinful service may be called “‘a feast to the 
Lord,” but it is none the less, but rather more, an offering 
unto Satan. 

To rise early that evil may be done, only enlarges oppor- 
tunity and increases condemnation. 

However desperate a sinner’s case, still intercession with 
God is permissible and profitable. 


RAY 


Pulverizing the Golden Calf 


By Patterson Du Bois 
Formerly Assistant Assayer of the U. S. Mint at Philadelphia 


(Reprinted, with additions, from The Sunday Schoo! ‘Times 
of June 23, 1888. ] 

N THE Bible narrative of the Golden Calf at Sinai, it is 

said that Moses “ took the calf which they had made, and 
burnt it with fire, and ground it to powder, and strewed it 
upon the water, and made the children of Israel drink of it.” 

Here is a non-scientific statement which seems, at first 
sight, to present such difficulties as to make it unscientific, 
and therefore untrue. Indeed, it is upon scientific grounds 
that the recorded facts have been challenged ; for only to one 
who knows something of the malleability of gold can a doubt 
arise as to the possibility of pulverizing it. And, further, only 
to one who knows something of the principles of gravity can 
a doubt arise as to the possibility of making gold float, even 
if it were possible to pulverize it. 

A number of theories have been proposed to account for 
the alleged facts; but, so far as I have observed, not one 
of them meets the whole case, from beginning to end. So 
true is this, indeed, that many persons feel compelled to sup- 
pose a miracle as the only way out of the difficulty. But in 
this, as in many other perplexing Bible accounts, where 
science first condemns, science also subsequently approves and 
confirms. At all events, itseems to me quite possible to show 
how all that the Bible here records could have been done, 
even though it be impossible, as it is unnecessary, to prove 
that it was just in this way that those things were done. If the 
ordinary well-known principles of modern metallurgy are 
sufficient to explain away the difficulty, it seems unneces- 
sary to have further recourse to mysteries and miracles; much 
less need we flounder among attempted cxplanations, that 


throw doubt on the narrative, simply because they are inkdes 
quate or inadmissible. 

Gold is naturally a soft, malleable, ductile metal. It is 
never found perfectly pure, but always alloyed with silver 
or with other metals, That its working was, under ordinary 
conditions, well understood in the days of the Israelites, is 
attested by the relics which have come down to us from an- 
tiquity. It is possible, in our day, 80 to alloy gold asto render 
it exceedingly brittle and friable. It could hardly have been 
impossible, fifteen centuries before our era, to do the same 
thing. But one point is certain: the ordinary alloys of gold 
and silver, or even of gold, silver, and copper, would no mure 
have pulverized for the pounding and grinding of Moses than 
they would for a modern jeweler or a gold-beater. And it is 
just here that the critical and quasi-scjentific world has ree- 
ognized a serious difficulty. 

First, as to the construction. One theory is that the calf 
was simply cast out of solid gold, the casting beingfinished 
and perfected by shaping and fashioning with a graving tool, 
Another theory, as condensed by Farrar from Wilkinson, is 
that “it does not seem likely that the earrings would have 
provided the enormous quantity of gold required for a solid 
figure. More probably it was a wooden figure laminated with 
gold, a process which is known to have existed in Egypt.” 
This view seems to be the favorite one in current exposition, 
Professor Diestel, of the University of Tiibingen, also men- 
tions both the above-noted theories in Riehm’s Handwérter- 
buch des Biblischen Altertums. 

I wish, however, to add another theory,—that the calf was 
a bronze “ apis” or animal figure, covered with gold, This 
would seem not only rational and simple in view of these 
bronzes being so numerous in Egypt, but it appears also 
to be in close accord with Isaiah 40:18, 19: “To whom 
then will ye liken God? or what likeness will ye compare 
unto him? The graven image, a workman melted it, and 
the goldsmith spreadeth it over with gold.” Bronze figures 
with traces of gold on them are a product of modern excava- 
tions in the Orient. This theory, that the calf was of bronze, 
gold plated, probable as it seems, is not, however, offered as 
absolutely essential to the explanation of the pulverizing, 
which, as will appear, depends upon the simple principle of 
the embrittlement of the gold by alloy. 

Secondly, as to the destruction. No difficulty confronts us 
so far as the burning is concerned. If the calf was made of 
reasonably good gold, such as we usually find in antique Ori- 
ental jewelry, it could not be to any considerable degree 
oxidized, much less calcined, as some have supposed ; for gold 
is a non-oxidizable metal. But, whether solid or not, the 
image could easily have been fused into a shapeless lump, or 
even separated into many nuggets or granules. At this point 
in the proceedings, the calf, as a calf, was destroyed. So far, 
the story is simple and plain. 5% 

But, in order to impress the lesson, Moses desired to make 
the people figuratively swallow their own deeds; and to this 
end the metal must be pulverized, and strewn upon the sur- 
face of\the running stream from which they had to drink. 
Sciolism has raised its finger here, and cried, ‘‘ Impossible!” 
or, under the inspiration of faith, it has whispered “ Mira- 
cle!” But science cannot deny the possibility of the alleged 
facts, any more than faith can claim the necessity of proclaim- 
ing a miracle, e° 

“Tt has always been,” says Farrar, “a difficulty to explain 
the process which he [Moses] used. Some account for it by 
his supposed knowledge of a forgotten art (such as was one of 
the boasts of alchemy) by which he could reduce gold to dust, 
Goguet invokes the assistance of natron, which would have 
had the additional advantage of making the draught nauseous, 
Baumgarten easily endows the fire employed with miraculous 
properties. Bochart and Rosenmiiller merely think that he 
cut, ground, and filed the gold to powder, such as was used to 
sprinkle over the hair. 

I purpose now to show that there was no need for any for- 
gotten art, nor for any hocus-pocus of alchemy; that the use 
of “natron” (chiefly carbonate of soda) would have been 
metallurgically useless; that the fire needed no miraculous 
properties; and that Moses could neither cut, nor grind, nor 
even file, the gold to powder, except under sych conditions as 
I am about to describe. The only question then remaining 
will be, Were those conditions possible or likely ? 

The admixture of small proportions of certain metals,’ 
notably lead, arsenic, antimony, and tin, will at once render 
gold refractory and more or less brittle. Dismissing the first 
three, we find that tin was much used among the ancient 
Orientals, especially in combination with copper, the alloy 
being then known as bronze. Now tin, in certain propor- 
tions, will render gold alloys not merely brittle, but as friable 
as glass. There are even some forms of bronze so brittle that 
an ingot or image formed of them will burst into pieces when 
strock with a hammer, or when dropped upon a stone pave- 
ment. It is well known at the Philadelphia Mint, that a small 
piece of bronze cent-metal, accidentally dropped into a large 
melt of standard gold, has ruined it for proper working in 
the mechanical operations of coinage. The deposits of old 

jewelry which are daily brought to the Mint form, when 
melted and cast into bars, one of the most refractory of all 










































































































































































































fortis of gold alloys. Such bars often “break like pipe- 
clay ;” and, hard as the metal often is, there is no way for 
the assayer to handle small samples of it but by putting a 
piece of the alloy into a steel mortar, and literally pounding 
and grinding it to powder. The embrittling elements are 
generally in the solder or “ filling” of the jewelry. 

And now the question is, Is it possible, or is it likely, that 
the golden calf contained such embrittling elements as to 
produce these effects ? 

If we accept the theory that the image was a solid gold 
casting, the tin, or tin-copper alloy, might have been in 
the original trinkets from which the mass was made. I+ 
is by no means necessary to suppose that Aaron purposely 
introduced elements or alloys which are ordinarily objected 
to by the gold-worker. There was, without much doubt, 
a solder of gold, silver, and tin in that day. The Iliad 
records that Hephstus used such a welding metal in con- 
structing the shield of Achilles. The Iliad, of course, was 
written centuries later than the Mosaic epoch, but that does 
not vitiate the indication. If the solder and “ filling” 
of modern jewelry render a mass of otherwise good-grade 
gold friable in Philadelphia, there is no reason to suppose 
that they could not have done so at Sinai, True, there may 
have been less filling to jewelry then. But if, as has been 
supposed, “ it does not seem likely that the ear-rings would 
have provided the enormous quantity of gold,” it is not im- 
probable that here and there a bronze image or trinket may, 
either accidentally or purposely, have been thrown into the 
collected mass, Certainly it is not likely that a clamorous 
rabble of two millions of people would have exercised scrupu- 
lous care about the quality of the metal,—even if they knew 
anything about it at the start. 

Once’ more: If the theory of plating, or laminating, be re- 
sorted to, and a bronze animal, instead of a wooden one, served 
as the core or filling for the gold exterior, as already pro- 
posed and supported by Isaiah 40 : 19,-—what then? 

Such a combination might best of all have suited Moses’ 
purpose when he came to “cut and grind and file,” or—more 
likely—to pound and triturate, just as our Government as- 
sayer does when he wishes to reduce his brittle gold to a 
powder. The bronze center would easily have fused with 
the gold exterior, and so made a thoroughly friable alloy. 
And yet this theory is not absolutely an essential premise to 
the argument, for if the core was of wood, the embrittling ele- 
medts are easily accounted for in a previous paragraph, The 
comminution once having been perfected, it is easily demon- 
strable that the powder, despite its specific gravity, would 
float upon and in water. 

The points of the argument, then, are: That Moses could 
not have pulverized ordinary good-grade malleable gold by 
any means now known; that gold under certain conditions 
can be reduced to a powder; that it is not impossible that 
such conditions existed; that, under the circumstances, it is 
likely that the gold reached the friable condition after Moses 
had fused it, even if not before that; and, lastly, that, as this 
explanation is in every way reasonable, it is certainly better 
than one that is inadequate, or that is scientifically inadmis- 
sible. It is time that the halo of mystery which surrounds 
this perfectly natural narrative should be dissipated by a per- 
fectly natural explanation, 


Philadelphia. 











Convention Calendar for 1895 


Kentucky, at Lexington. ...........cccs0 cesesseee seveeseeed A ugust 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Williamsport.......... ......000 sssssseee October 8-10 
New Brunswick, at Chatham.................00epe-seees October 15-17 
Tennessee, at Chattamooga.. ...........cc00ne ceseneseeeee October 24, 25 
District of Columbia, at Washington............... Noverhber 12-14 
New Jersey (triennial), at Millville............... November 13, 14 
Michigan, at Detroit. ...........ccccccceee cesses cossereee November 19-21 
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The New York State Sunday-School 
Convention 


By A. H. McKinney 


HE fortieth annual convention of the New York 
State Sunday-School Association recently closed. 

Tt was held at Saratoga, and in the estimation of many 
Sunday-school workers of the state it was the most use- 
ful and helpful convention that has been held in years. 
Said one delegate to another at its close, “ What is your 
estimation of the work done by this convention?” The 
answer, wage‘ It seems to mé that there is an absence of 
the temporary enthusiasm which is often excited by set 
speeches, but that the convention has had a more prac- 


tical and a more spiritual tone than those heretofore 
held.” “That was just my impression,” answered the 
questioner. 

In obedience to the order of the Executive Committee, 
the Program Committee had made provision for an un- 
usually large number of conferences on questions of 
practical interest to the Sunday-school worker. In ad- 
dition to these conferences, instruction was offered by 
experts in various lines of Sunday-school work. Ad- 
dresses were promised from men who not only had the 
power to express ideas forcibly, but who had given much 
thought to the question of teaching the young, and of 
instructing teachers of the young. 

The four departments of work to which special atten- 
tion was paid were: The home-department work, the 
primary-class work, normal work, and missionary work. 
The leaders in each of these departments were not men 
and women who presented untried theories in reference 
to their work, or who wished to be heard concerning 
hobbies of their own, but veterans fresh from the work, 
who were themselves fully inspired with the thought of 
doing the Lord’s work, and who were anxious to be the 
means of inspiring others. A% many delegates expressed 
it: “The great difficulty with me is to know which of 
the conferences I ought to attend. I would like to be at 
more of them than the time allows for.” 

One conference was held on a subject about which we 
hear very little in Sunday-school work ; namely, Sunday- 
school architecture, which was considered under three 
heads: What is desirable, what is essential, what is pos- 
sible, in the average church ? 

That expression, “the average church,” gives another 
indication of the practical nature of the conferences. 
There was a representative from the school which num- 
bers twenty-five hundred pupils, there were representa- 
tives from schools which number five hundred to a 
thousand pupils, but in all the discussions one point was 
kept strongly uppermost; namely, It is not enough to 
talk about what is being done, or what may be done, in 
the very large schools in the cities; we must pay atten- 
tion to the requirements and the circumstances of the 
smal] schools in the towns, and other very small schools 
in the sparsely settled districts. Hence much was said 
about principles, and little was said about what is pos- 
sible in some exceptionally situated or unusually well- 
favored school or church. ‘How can we help our 
brother who is superintendent of a school of fifty in a 
back district?”’ “ What can we do for this officer who 
is at the head of a school of two hundred in a manufac- 
turing town?” 

Primary workers and kindergartners of national re- 
pute told their sisters what had been done, what ought 
to be done, and what, under existing circumstances, 
could be done, for the little ones in the primaries, To do 
the best work for the kingdom, Christian workers must 
begin with the very young. 

The main school was not neglected, but conferences 
were held concerning the work to be done for the boys 
and for the girls, Young men and young women also 
had their share of consideration. In brief, a Sunday- 
school as a whole was considered ; to no one department 
was given undue prominence, and no department was 
forgotten. 

The normal work, which has been prosecuted for the 
last few years under the direction of the state commit- 
tee, was especially emphasized. Practical teachers 
taught and showed how to teach normal lessons, and to 
form normal classes. In the presence of the conven- 
tion, those who had passed the required examinations 
received their diplomas. This work—judging by the 
tone of the delegates and workers—is to be given more 
prominence as the years roll on. 

What may be done by persistent effort was illustrated 
by the reports that came in from the Home Department, 
and by the determination expressed by many to continue 
this work where it has already been begun, and to begin 
it in places which, up to this time, have been backward 
in taking hold of it. 

To very many the most important work presented to 
the convention was that of the missionaries who are ac- 
tually on the field. Their reports were received with 
keen interest and expressed sympathy. Many felt that 
too little time was given to these tried workers, who, in 
spite of great difficulties, have been carrying on the 
work so long. 

To attempt to describe the addresses, or to determine 
which was better than the others, would be out of place 
here. Ina word, they all emphasized the truth that, 
whatever methods we may employ, however well devel- 
oped our machinery may be, however much money we 
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counts for most. The thought uppermost was, “‘ The 
greatest thing that a man can do is to win souls; and a 
man cannot win souls unless he is in spiritual communion 
with his God.” Hence much emphasis was laid upon 
the necessity for the development of the spiritual life. 

The fittin® close of the whole program was the service 
conducted by D. L. Moody, just before the adjournment 
of the convention. In this there seemed to be a concen- 
tration of all the spiritual power and forces of. the con- 
vention. The members left the great convention hall 
with a feeling that they had been on the Mount of Privi- 
lege, and that now they must go down, to bring the 
blessing which they had received to those who were in 
the valleys. 

By the vote of the convention, it is to hold its next 
annual meeting in New York City in 1896. As the 
people of the metropolis have not had the privilege of 
having the convention in their city for about a quarter 
of a century, it is expected that they will do everything 
in their power to make the convention of 1896, if possi- 
ble, a means of even greater blessing than was the one 
just clesed. 





ew York City. 
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Syriac Literature. * 


CARCELY any but those who have experienced the 
hitherto very difficult and costly process of obtain- 
ing a competent or working knowledge of Syriac litera- 
ture, will be able to appreciate to the full the convenience 
and utility of the Short History of Syriac Literature, by 
the late Dr. William Wright. The sources necessary 
heretofore were, first of all, Assemani’s Bibliotheca Ori- 
entalis, a folio in four volumes, published about a hun- 
dred and seventy years ago, and now costing from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty dollars; the catalogs of 
the British Museum manuscripts, by Rosen and Forshall, 
and by this same Wright; of the Bodleian, by the late 
R. Payne Smith ; of the National Library in Paris, by 
Zotenberg; of those in Berlin, by Sachan (that of the 
Vatican, by another Assemani, is too rare to think of, 
most of the edition having been destroyed by fire); to- 
gether with a few comprehensive treatises, of which the 
best was the Conspectus Rei Syriace, by Bickell, now out 
of print, and almost impossible to get; and the full and 
careful Litteratura, or list of printed books, in Nestle’s 
small Syriac grammar. Of these, the Bibliotheca, the 
catalogs, and the Litteratura, will always be of full value 
to the expert; but Wright’s Short History is an invalu- 
able index to them all, while it supersedes wholly—and 
without regret—every one of the treatises, 

It is a work of most thorough scholarship, done, it is 
safe to say, by a man who not only stood in the first 
rank, but possessed the confidence of all his compeers, 
The work was written for the last edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, in 1887, and appears unchanged 
except by the correction of a few slips, and the addition 
of notes of a few discoveries and publications made since 
the death of Dr. Wright, of which the principal one is 
the discovery of the Sinai Gospels by Mrs. Lewis, These 
additions were made mainly by the late Professor W. 
Robertson Smith. A few corrections have been em- 
bodied in the article in the Philadelphia edition of the 
Encyclopedia which do not appear in this volume, but 
that fact scarcely affects the value of the book. 

It is as readable as such a book can be. Besides its 
necessity to the technical scholar, it is worth the perusal 
of all who wish to know something about the remains 
and place in the world of a language whose office was to 
carry the Bible and the wisdom of the Greeks in trans- 
lation to the farther East ; which (probably) chiefly made 
the “ Western text” of the New Testament, which gave 
the Church many of its best hymns,—Latin, Greek, 
Gallic, German, and English ; which had close contact 
geographically and chronologically with the Latin, the 
Greek, the Arabic, the Persian and the Indian, the Mon- 
gol and the Chinese; whose literature begins with the 
Bible and scarcely ends with histories of the Crusades ; 
and whose service books and metrical homilies are even 
fuller of quaint and forcible and keenly pertinent appli- 
cations of Scripture than the discourses and writings of 





* Short History of Syriac Literature. By William Wright, LL D 
late Professor of Arabic at Cambridge Un:versity. (16mo, pp. 
London ; Adam and Charles Black; New York : Macmillan & . 
$2.25.) 
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New Testament Hours. By Cunningham Gei- 


kie, D.D. Vol, II. e Apostles: (8vo, 
illustrated, P xxi, 519. New York: 
James Pott . $1.50.) 


In this volume, Dr. Geikie has continued 
his series of biblical studies into the apos- 
tolic age. He here covers the period from 
Pentecost to the close of Paul’s second 
missionary journey. His object is to give 
brief sketches of the secular history amid 
which Christianity appeared, particularly 
of the Roman and Herodian characters, 
whose names are found in the New Tes- 
tament, as well as to trace the course of 
events within the apostolic church. To 
this are added free translations, including 
explanatory amplifications, of the Epistle 
of James and of First and Second Thessa- 
lonians. Like the other well-known books 
from Dr. Geikie’s pen, the aim is essen- 
tially popular, and no discussions of criti- 
cal questions appear. There is certainly 
a place for such productions, and the 
present volume contains material which 
is sure to be instructive and interesting to 
many readers. It will bring to them in- 
formation which they would often not be 
able to gather from the larger works in 
which it is contained. 
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The Worker's Weapon. By John oe Elliott. 
(16mo, pp. 98. New York and Chicago : 
Fleming H. Revell Co,’ 50 cents.) 


The worker’s weapon is, of course, the 
Bible. The subject is treated in four chap- 
ters: Its perfection, its authority, ita study, 
its use. The book contains an evangelist’s 
thoughts about the Bible. It is therefore 
very practical, and is one which young 
Christian workers will find helpful. _Per- 
aps, the ebapter which. will proye most 
suggestive and valuable is that on the 
study of the Bible. There are many peo- 
ple who seém never to learn how to find 
the beautiful things in the Scriptures, This 
chapter will be of use to all who are sin- 
cerely desirous of finding the precious 
things iff the Book, 





A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week.. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than, 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discownt of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages, All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 

If you are tired, take Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. W.F.Hinckley, Waterbury, 
Comn., says: “It has served me a good pur- 
pose when given for mental and physical 
exhaustion; also as a drink in fevers.” 
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AMERICANS IN 
PARIS, by Richard 
Harding Davis. Il- 
lus, by C. D. Gibson. 


NOW READY 


SCHOOL TIMES . 


JULY NUMBER 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


BEAR -CHASING IN 
THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS. Illustrated. 
Frederic Remington. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 





FIRST INSTALMENT 


OF 


Che German 
Struggle for Liberty 


BY 


POULTNEY BIGELOW 


Iilustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE 
and Others. 


IN THE GARDEN OF 
CHINA, by Julian 
Ralph. Illustrated 
by C. D. Weldon. 








Carry in pocket. Takes 25 perfect pictures 
in one te ing—re-loading costs Di Ask 
your dealer for it, or send for free booklet 
“All About the Kombi.” 
ALFRED O. Kemper, 
Branches: London, Berlin. 132-134 Lake Street, Chicago 
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| Barlee’ Ralleri ntings, and looking- | 

| Earles’ Galleries Zins farerooms. 

No. 816 CHestNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Pictures and picture frames. 








Ward & Drummond 
Sunday-sehool books and 
supplies a specialty. 
164 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


Golden Grain, NO.1 —piscount 

so*By A. Beirly 25% for cash 
Until July 10, 1895. Best rates ever offered 
to Sabbath-schools on one of the best singing- 
books. ORDER NOW. 


Publisher A. BEIRLY, 
215-221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. ; 
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HIGHEST PRAIS 


By W. A. OGDEN 


1s fully abreast of the times. A splendid collection 
of new andoriginal Sabbath-school songs by its wide 
and favorably known editor, enriched with a fine list 
of contributions by other prominent composern. 
Examine Hienest Praise if you desire a new book. 
$30 per 100; by mail, 35 cents each. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 EK. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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A book of real, poetical, singable, pure 
gospel hymns, by inducing hearty singing, 
we believe is the su 
Such is Living Hymns, by Hon. Jno, 
Wanamaker and Jno, R. Sweney. Music, 
$4.80 per dozen; words, $15 per 100. 


1024 Arch &t., Jl. J. HOOD v40 bg ge on 


Philadelphia. 

S. S. SUPERINTENDENT :—The best new 8,8. 
Singing-books are “ Bright Light,” “ Christian Life 
aa, 7 tiful Songs.” ples only 20 cents. 

CHOIR LEADER :—Get * Anthems of Joy" or 
“Anthem Treasures.” and largest. Samples 
only 4 cents. Mention this paper. 

8. W. STRAUB &CO., State St., Chicago. 


For all occa- 


SPECIAL SERVICES £°.,2",.0%°%: 


day-school. Lists furnished on sopranos. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
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copy. Postage, additional, 8 cents per 

copy. By the go, $11.25. : 
legantly bound in vellum cloth, with 

new ink side and back stamp, and title in 

id. They are flexibly sewn with linen 
Soced in same style as higher priced books, 
and have from 272 pages to 528 pages, 
with an average of 346 pages to each q 

These are books that your scholars will 
read, nearly all being bright stories, 

We will sell any number of copies at 25 
cents a copy; postage, additional, 8 cents 
per copy. hen fifty or more copies are 
ordered, the price will be 22% cents per 
copy, or $11.26 for the fifty books. Sent by 
freight, express, or mail, at your expense. 

AarSample copy sent on ~—— of 33 
cents. Send for a list of the books, 


The American Sunday-School Union 
1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
lll Fifth Avenue, New York 
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‘‘GENUINE OXFORD’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
and TlUustrations. 
The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
mth Century. 
Containing many new features 
not found in other Teachets’ 
Bibles. At prices from §1.60 to 
$20.00. Send for Catalog. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 East 17th St..N.Y¥. 


What do you 


do on week-days ? 


This paper helps you toa 
proper observance of the Sab- 
bath day. Will you think 
about whether it can help you 
in the business of the week ? 
Its reading-columns help you 
to success in right living. Its 
advertising columns will help 
you to success in right busi- 
ness, 








Advertising in this paper is 
the modern way of impressing 
a business on some of the best 
religious homes. We shall be 
glad to discuss the question 
with you. Write to 


The Religious Press Associ@tion 














Cincinnati—-New York —Chieago. 
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omits disputed questions. 
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It aims to do just one thing,— 
namely, to present in a single view the external history of Israel. 
Confining itself to this one purpose, it dispenses with details, and 
I know of no other graphic device so 
well fitted to help one grasp rapidly and firmly an outline of the 
ascertained facts on which all knowledge of Israelitish history must 
be built up.”— Prof. br. Willis J. Beecher, Auburn Theological 
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2000 Years at'a Glance 


To accompany the study of Old Testament history, begun in July in: eonnection 
with the International Sunday-school lessons, the publishers of The Sunday School Times 
announce a valuable and unique lesson help known as 


Byington’s Chart of Jewish National History 


What the chart is, and what is its value, not only to Sunday-school workers, but 
to Bible students generally, can best be learned by noting 


- What two leading Old Testament scholars of America say of it~ 


“ The beauty of Mr. Byington's chart is its 


Dr. Davis 


It is a handsome wall chart, measuring 6X3% feet, printed in five colors 
on a fine grade of heavy map paper, and mounted on a wooden roller. 
chart has been prepared by the Rev. E. H. Byington, of Brooklyn, after careful 
collaboration with prominent authorities on Old Testament history. 
to bring it within the reach of Sunday-schools and Bible students generally, the 
chart will be shipped, postpaid, to any address, for $1. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“ Admirable for simplicity and perspicuity, 


which constituted the representative portion of the Hebrew people 
at each period of their history, from the days of Abraham to the 
final dissolution of the nation; it shows, at the same glance, their 
whereabouts at any moment of this time; it indicates whether 
they were independent or were subject to the contemporary em- 
pires of the east and west. 
questions of chronology are not obtruded.”—Prof. Dr. John D.-" 
Davis, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
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It tells at a glance the number of tribes 


Dates given are accurate, but vexed 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, June 29, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.”’ 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 





Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 


One Copy, One yeal.............0.sccccscesseecces seseaeees $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, £1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or ony set of teachers, or of scholars, 
witl be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following,yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

Yor tive or more copies in a package to one address, 
SO cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
ta individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

ackage to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 

esired. 

‘The papers for aclub should all goto one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others In the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to pass. 
age clubs at fifty cents pee copy, to the extent that 
large packages may be divided Into smaller packages 
of five or more coples each, if desired, 

Free jes. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot wéll be sent separately, but will be included in 
the Package. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional a ype ere to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the x ortionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
gone. may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the papers may be required. 

Change of-Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year,can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the oeperty. 
tion, when it has over six months to run, When it 


has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 


is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. 
ope e club subscriber intends to change his or her 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mall an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
week. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. ’ 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some oth pe 
son than the one who sent the prev subscript on 


Tr 

us 
such n will oblige the publishers’by stating that 
the cha h for takes the place of the one 


e subscribes 

formed last Year DBY..........c.ccccescecnerrnerneenenzeee 
The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special 


therefore be made early. 


Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all. the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 


sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 


the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


To secure the above rates for two or more copl 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they wil 
be sent either singly to the individual add 


by the subscribers. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E, C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
direct from Philadelphia to the 


v to be mailed 
Eiteoribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 155C. 








Basics Die 


in nine cases out of ten because 
of improper feeding. 
cases out of ten, babies under a 


infantum every year. 












In nine 


year old are fed on cow’s milk 
in one form or another. The 
use of cow’s milk is fraught 
with danger. Your doctor will 
confirm this statement. 

There zs a food for babies 
which does not require the ad- 
dition of cow’s milk—a food 
possessing especial value in hot 
weather—a food which saves 
thousands of lives from cholera 


It re- 


quires the addition of water 
only in preparation. It is 


Nestué’s Foop 


A sample can of Nestlé’s Food will be sent 
on application. 
Thos, Leeming & Co., Sole Agents, 


71 Warren St., N. Y. 
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- u coffees, 

and spices, Send for terms, 
The GREAT AMERICAN TBA CO., P.R.L., 
P. 0. Box 2 - 
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at Mr. 
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Do you likeacup of Geod Tea? 
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dmoomes. Big premiums, etc. 
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Wear Like Iron 
THE_L...... 


“KAYSER PATENT 
FINGER-TIPPED” 


SILK GLOVES 


A Guarantee in every pair. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write to 


Juuius Kayser & Co., New York. 
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The 
Modern Maiden 


knows that it’s better in cooking 
to use 


COTTOLENE 


instead of lard, because her moth- 
er, her cooking school teacher and 
her own common sense agree that 
pure cotton-seed oil and beef suet 
can’t trouble anyone’s digestion. 
Get the genuine. Soldeverywhere 
in one, three and five pound tins 
with trade mark—steer’s head in 
cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Montreal. 





AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company's Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


a 





CASH CAPITAL .......00-cccccccsecerseseeeeee $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and ail 
CAME GORTTIB pa ceriiges cose 02 c00s00 ccccesees v7 161250-47 
Surplus over ali Liabilities.,............. 178,355-75 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1895. 


$2,395,606.22. 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS, P. PEROT. Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Ast. See. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charlies P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Jos. E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Charlies 8. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, 


John 8. Gerhard. 


On July 7 


he Sunday-schools will take up the study of the Ten Command- 
ments. 


The Ten Commandments 
as a Covenant of Love 
By H. Clay Trumbull ‘ 


It is a book of 38 pages (5% 7% inches). 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by 
the publishers, on receipt of 25 cents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., , 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Would you have a new view of this subject, the view of 
s into Oriental methods of thought and manner 
speech give him special fitness for such a treatise ? 


delivered before a World’s Student Conference, 
Moody’s summer school in Northfield. 
















The Maister and the 
Bairns 
(Anonymous. } 


HE Maister sat in a wee cot hoose, 
Tae the Jordan’s waters near. 
An’ the fisher-folk crush’d and eroodet 


roon, 
The Maister’s words tae hear. 


An’ even the bairns frae near han’ streets 
Kept mixin’ in wi’ the thrang, 

Ladies and lassies, wi’ wee bare feet, 
Jinkin’ the crood amang. 


An’ ane o’ the twal at the Maister’s side, 

Ris up an’ cried alood : 

** Come, come, bairns, this is nae place fur you, 
Rin awa’ hame oot o’ the weed.” 


But the Maister said, as they turned tae go, 
“ Lat the wee bairns come tae me.” 

An’ he gaithert them roon him whaur he sat, 
An’ liftet ane up on his knee, 


Aye, he gaithert them roon him whaur he sat, 
An’ he straiket their curly hair, 

An’ he said to the wonnerin’ fisher-folk 

Wha croodet aroon him there : 


“Send na the weans awa’ frae me, 
But raither this lesson learn,— 
That nane ’)1 win in at Heaven’s yett 
Wha is na as pure’s a bairn.” 


An’ He that has ta’en us for kith an’ kin, 
Tho’ a Prince o’ the Faur Awa’, 
Gaithert them roon him, whaur he sat, 
An’ blesset them ane an’ a’. 


Hor 


Educational Value of the 
Fine Arts 


| Professor Charles Eliot Norton, LL.D., in Edaca- 
tional Review. | 


ft hae general failure to recognize the 
importance of the study of the arts, 
not in a technical and professional sense, 
but as the means for culture of those fac- 
ultiea to which all others are subordinate, 
is, perhaps, not surprising to one who is 
acquainted with the history of education, 
and is aware of the fact that a comprehen- 
sive, philosophic scheme of education no- 
where exists in practice. We are slowly 
and painfully, and with no great success 
as yet, endeavoring to work out such a 
scheme, In every advance toward it, the 
educational importance of the fine arts 
becomes more and more apparent. I do 
not speak here of technical education in 
the fine arts,—that does not belong to 
general education,—but of knowledge of 
the history and principles of those arts, 
by which men give expression to their 
highest selves. 
et me define a little: All the fine arts 
are arts of expression; all are addressed 
to the eye or the ear; all are endeavors 
after expression in beautiful or impressive 
modes; all have for their end the awaken- 
ing of sentiment or emotion; and all have 
their origin in the imagination of the 
artist, deriving from it those forces by 
which they appeal to the imagination of 
the spectatororthe hearer, The imagina- 
tion is the source of the poetic faculty, and 
every work of the fine arts is the work of 
the poet, the maker,—the creator, in that 
limited but truesense in which the faculty 
of creation may beascribedtoman, More- 
over, the imagination is the source not 
only of the poetic faculty, but of the senti- 
ments by which man is ennobled and ciy- 
ilized. It quickens and enlarges his 
sympathies, it interprets the teachings of 
experience, and it shapes the fleeting and 
deiusive shows of things into permanent 
forms of beauty, accommodated to the 
ideals of mind, the attainment and enjoy- 
ment of which is the true end of life. 
Now, it is through the study and knowl- 
edge of the works of the fine arts, quite 
apart from the empirical practice of any 
of them, that the imagination, thesupreme 
faculty of human nature, is mainly to be 
cultivated ; for it is by these arts that the 
poetic creations of the imagination are 
embodied, and that the efforts of the crea- 
tive genius of thefinestspirits of successive 
generations of men to express itself are 
ptransmitted as standards of achievement 
for example and inspiration. And no- 
where are such study and knowledge more 
needed than in America; for nowhere in 
the civilized world are the practical con- 










cerns of life more engrossing; nowhere 
|are the conditions of os += prosaic; 
/nowhere is the poetic spirit less evident, 
‘and the love of beauty less diffused. The 
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concern for beauty, as the hi end of 
work, and as the noblest expression of life, 
hardly exists among us, and forms no part 
of our character as @ nation. The fact is 
lamentable, for it is in the expression of 
its ideals by means of the arts which ren- 
der those ideals in the forms of beauty, 
that the position of a people in the advance 
of civilization is yltimately determined. 
The absence of the love of beauty is an 
indication of the lack of the highest in- 
tellectual quality, but it is also no less an 
indication of a lack of the highest moral 
dispositions, For, as Goethe says with 
truth, the Beautiful is greater than the 
Good, because—I cite again from Mill— 
“it includes the good, adds something to 
it; it is the good made perfect.” 

Now, if this be recognized and admitted, 
it is plain that there can be nothing of 
greater importance in education than the 
culture of the love of beauty, and this cul- 
ture can be promoted in no other way so 
well as by that study which deals with the 
creations of the imagination; in a word, 
by the study of poetry, not only in litera- 
ture, but in every art whose works are 
an expression of the voetic impulse and 
faculty. 

Not one of our institutions of learning 
has yet recognized the full importance of 
beauty, and the necessity of its culture, 
not merely in the lecture-room and the 
closet, but by the. means of the outward 
forms of the school or the university itself, 
in its ceremonies, in its buildings, in every- 
thing within its compass which shall meet 
the eyes of the students committed to its 
charge. Here, at Harvard, the university 
which sets an example and a rule in many 
ways to every other institution of learning 
in the United States, the neglect in regard 
to this essential feature of education is 
deplorable and discreditable. To take 
but a single illustration: the ugliness of 
most of the buildings erected during the 
last twenty-five years; the defects either 
in proportion, position, or ornament, of 
every one of them; the disregard of noble 
architectural effects to be obtained by the 
proper relation and combination of the 
various edifices,—have produced a result 
of bere ihe evil influence will =” felt for 
centuries. reat opportunity for giving 
such aapest and *fomm..40 a pelenir 
that its beauty should operate, with often 
unconscious but yet unquestioned power, 
upon the character of the Harvard stu- 
dents for an indefinite succession of gene- 
rations, has been worse than lost. A great 
educational influence has been perverted. 
And there was no need thus to waste it. 
Nothing has been saved, nothing has been 
gained by the waste. And this grave 
misfortune is due to the lack of concern 
for beauty, and the lack of knowledge of 
the fine arts, not only among those di- 
rectly responsible for the buildings, but 
among the community of which they are 
the representatives. 

The study of the fine arts can be pur- 
sued in America only under serious disad- 
vantages. Few examples of their work 
which might serve as standards for emula- 
tion, or which might foster the imaginative 
faculty, have been produced here. In the 
absence of petlensl fouling for art, and in 
the prevalence of conditions which hinder 
the growth of desire for expression by 
means of them, such instruction as can be 
given in their history and principles must, 
of necessity, be hampered by the in- 
capacity of the students to recognize its 
value through any personal experience, or 
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Skirt 
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the shoes and 
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the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for en 
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through responsive sentiment potentially 
existing, but not yet called into activity 
in their own minds. Such instruction as 
it may be in our power to give should, of 
course, be primarily directed to quicken 
the poetic imagination; and this may be- 
gin very early with the effort to inspire in 
the pupils a love of poetic literature. The 
child who shall have learned to care for 
— poetry in verse, the youth who 
shall have been taught to appreciate more 
or less fully the beauty in Bhakepere or 
in any one of the splendid succession of 
the greater English poets, will have had 
his perceptions and his imagination roused 
to a degree which will enable him in some 
measure to feel the significance of the 
beauty embodied in the proportions of the 
Greek temple, in the forms of Athenian or 
Florentine sculpture, in the design of the 
Gothic cathedral, in the color of Venice, 
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in the melody of Mozart, in the symphony 
of Beethoven. If he can be taught to 


recognize and to feel the true significance 
of these things, he will have been taught 
the lesson of shaping his own work, what- 
ever it may be, into the most perfect form 
which his imagination can conceive for 
it; and in thus shaping his work he will 
be shaping his own character and life, 
learning to make them beautiful, and thus 
to bring them into conformity with the 
ideal of his mind. 

I have not exaggerated the educational 
importance of the study of the fine arts. 
I am confident that, however unprepared 
the community may be to accept it as cor- 
rect, reflection upon the subject will not 
lead to dissent from the proposition that 
our scheme of education is essentially de- 
fective so long as it fails to include the 
culture of the imagination as one of its 
chief ends, and the study of the fine arts, 
or, in other words, the study of poetic ex- 
pression in all its forms, as the chief means 
for the accomplishment of this end. 
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Delicate Lace 


and Lingerie can be washed with perfect 
safety if you use 


the perfect soap. It is just as cheap 4s com- 
mon soap and just about ten times as good. 
Ask your dealer for it. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK Co., 
New York. 
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MARK. 


Made only by 


St. Louis. 

















FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,.US.A. 











"FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 








——MONEY 
SATISFACTION OBTAINED 


Buying the Wrawrbrie Half-Hose. 


It is conceded that they are the best, and cheapest in the end. Send for a 
tive Price-List and learn how these half-hose are constructed so as 


FIT SO NICELY AND WEAR SO LONG. 


Sold by tha trade generally and obtainable direct from the makers. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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wd OWI WINN 
The “* LINENE” are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind, 
They fit well, look weil, and wear well. A box of ten 
collars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 


A sample collar and ir of ouffs mail f i 
cents. Name style and om Add wd eT: 








ress, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin 8t., New York. 24 Exchange P1., Boston. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Its meritsasa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thonsands of housekeepe Your 


grgcer ought to have iton sale, Ask him for it. 
| D, 8, Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., 
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SAVED— 


Descrip- 
to 


PRING BEDS” 
Our booklet ‘‘ Wide-Awake Facts about Sleep,” illus- 


trating and describing them, free for address. 
Foster Bros. M'f’g Ce.. 13 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. 


wa VALL PAPER | 


Kayser & Allman <i Xrcns Phila. 
Agents are making more than $18per week 


selling *“* The Compendium,” | 
Experience not necessary. Outfit 

free for the postage. 0c. Act quick, 

season. Bre_e Hover, 51 N 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR BABY'S SKIN 
Scalp and Hair 


USC 

The most effective skin purifying and beau- 
tifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 
For distressing facial eruptions, pimples, 
blackheads, irritations of the scalp, dry, 
thin, and falling hair, red, rough hands, 
chafings, and simple rashes and blemishes 
of childhood, it is absolutely incomparable, 

Sold throughout the world. British depot: New- 


Bery, 1, King Edward-st., nm. Potter Dave 
& Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, 


% Church Furnishings 








LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, if 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURN/ SHINGS <= 


SHOOL company 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 











WANTED AGENTS bex\ise.coas 
LE Seth 


BADD ADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
ey 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY S8T., 
Boston, Mass. 

Se, stamp for 100- 
Bend new 100-page 
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Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
8. C. SMALL & CO., 90 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO. D. SWAN, ime gcd to BaAxtTER C. Swan, 
246 South Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


Bhar oY de 4 COMMUNION CUPS. Ad- 
ress Rev. J. G. THomas, Lima, Ohio. 











SAGENDORPH’'S PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILINGS 74S isitca” 
SIDE WALL FINISH) casrcnee 


Catalog, prices, and estimates, on application, 


THE PENN IRON ROOPING & COR. CO. (Ltd.), 
23d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philada., Pa. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of*any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. Y. 


FOR OIL, GAS, OR ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
L. P. FRUINK,551 Peari St., New York,U.S.A. 


MNES DR, SUNDAY-SCHODLS, 


ands.75c. Send for illustrated price-list. 
- 4. BART & Co., 133 N. 34 St., Phila., Pa. 

















EST EST t LL byt ve | 
CHUROH BELLS "te 
‘Most bit, Gate one, am. 

juckeye Bell Foundry 

neers, cure el Chine. 
Mid-winter Exp’n. Price, verms, etc., supplied free, 








TEACHING = TEACHERS 


Dr, Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- | 
school workers. It is to-day the popular | 
hand-book on Sunday-school ing. | 


“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 
his work widened in scope by reading this book. 
It is by far the best that has yet eppeared, or is 
likely to a ,on this topic, and thethorough- 
ness for which this calls would be an - 
able blessing to every school in the land.”— 
The Christian Union. 


A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth, size 7 
| x 5% inches. Price, $1.00. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO,, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 



















































































































“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when 
house-cleaning time came it would be a pleasant 
Seeinsteadef thodecadtal tmottusuniiy ts, Nos, 
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Do not yoneames 


tabliaed 0 piomaering Institute, es- 
tablished 1854, is endorsed b: Bishop 
, M, KB. Church, Phila,; 


| 

to John D D. Wattles & Co., 
ig pny Sunday roe too WTimes. 
DELPHIA Inerere ibs ‘og Oar 
den Street, Philadel iphia. Br 


Edwin S. Johnston, 
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No. 37 Telephone Ble. »Derrorr,Micu 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


Mechanical Sak 
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CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 
In all respects one of the best pre; tory schools in 
the East. Represented by its grad vatesin Yale, Har- 
yard, Princeton, Cornell, “Troy Polyvechnic, Lehigh, 
° r 





Lafayette, and Universit ear; no 
extras. Send for illustra circular. ona, near 
Phila., Pa. ___ JOHN C, RICE, Ph.D., Principal. 
The leading Canadian College for 
AL YOUNG WOMEN 
St. Thomas, Ont. 
Music, art, commercial, elocution, and literary 


courses. Low rates. 60 page announcement, 

__ PRINCIPAL AvusTIN, B.A. _ 
Prepares boys for 
Worcester Academy Page oy 
a school. Buildings new with every modern 
hah gym of schoolhouse, dormitories, se 
ee _ Mat year with Lag he — 

or playgroun year gs ns Sept. 

. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. orcester, Mass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


The fall term of the Gist year ns September 12, 
189%. Best of home influences. soelbent sanitary 
——- ents, Fine library, laboratory, observatory, 
and nets, Send for illustrated us to 
___ Miss A. E. STANTON, Princt , Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
UNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
second three collegiate courses. Music and | 
y, laboratories, cabinets, and observatory. 
The afte ai Diath year opens hs Me 12, 1895. Board 
and tuition, $250. B.S. MEAD, President. 


SSINING ae FOR GIRLS, 
Sing-Sing-on-Hudson. Steam heat and other 
modern y yt earn be gn from oy AY =, 
Prepares for college, advan courses in an 
music. Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director, 28th 
year begins Sept. 18 1 Miss ©.'C. . FULLER, Principal. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2to1 and 2103 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
For girls, finest private property in city. 





For Y sang. tasihe, 
woutom, 





renee 
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Boarding and day. Mth year. Academic, college pre- 
parntory. and musical yO For {Illustrated cat. and | 
refsaddress | Dr. & Mra. James R. DANFORTH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve | 
courses. me» ear. Sept. 10. Write for illustrated 


catalog. D. BLAK ESLER, D.D., eae | 
i East Greenwich, RI. | 





The Sunday School Times it.tends to admit only adv« ame that are trustworthr. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
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Cleveland’s | Baking 
has its true composition pldtaly 
stated on the label. 


pn  SONBAY. ociiet ceikea” 


owder 





Neer. 2 


Special Summer 
Ofter in 


& ee te, Seas 
e~en A ®, 


Sarid, IR 








Mexican Sisal 


HAMMOCKS 


59 Cents Each_« 









Every Home should ive one tar Solid Comfort 
Each Hammock has full-size braided edge, 14 feet in length 


****MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED-::-- 
All Purchases delivered by Express free of charge at any point 


within a hundred miles of New York City 








6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


NEW YORK 








Studies in 
Oriental Social Life 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


tages of both, and more. 


Intelligent Bible study includes the study of Bible lands, and 
the study of Oriental habits of thinking and living. 
volume Dr. Trumbull groups certain of his 

rsonal studies of the Orient for the use of 

ible students and Bible scholars. 
different from a mere book of travels in the 
East, or from a miscellaneous collection of 
Oriental illustrations, while it has the advan- 
Among the subjects 
treated are Betrothals and Weddings, Hospi- 
tality, Funerals and Mourning, Prayers and 
Praying, Calls for Healing, The Primitive Idea 


In this 


It is very 


of “The Way,” The Oriental Idea of “ Father,” 


The Samaritan Passover, Lessons of the Wilderness, etc. 
book contains full topical and scriptural indexes, while some 
thirty illustrations characteristic of Eastern life enhance the value 
and attractiveness of the volume. 


The 


“Since Thomson's ‘The Land and the Book,’ no better helper to the 
Bible student's knowledge of the Holy Land has been furnished than this 


splendid volume.”— Western Christian Advocate. 


A book of 437 pages, printed on fine paper, in large clear 
type, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 


At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


1031 Walnut Street. 


he publishers will refund to subscribers 


Should, however, an advertisemenfof 


any money that 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 
has no free al- 
Nei- 


ther reddens 


kali in it. 


nor roughens 


the skin. 





~___ Béucutional 
Syracuse University 


Four Colleges---- 


Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, 
Medicine, and Law 


Both sexes, elegant buildings, expenses moderate. 
Sixty-five professors and instructors. 
Nine hundred students. 

Tuition in the University is so low, and its inciden- 
tal bills so few, that the aggregate charges tostudents 
who pay full tuition are less than incidentals alone 
in most institutions which offer free tuition. Send 
for catalogs. 
JAMES R. DAY, Chancellor, 

Syracuse, New York — 
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Lake Erie Seminary 


‘Franx W, $841.0, Gonertl Mantann 


————For Women 
Painesville, Ohio. 


Eariy: application ne 1895, 


Haverford College 


Nine miles from Philadelphia 


y for Sep b 








| For information address the ener 





The best place to study 


we Western a Mae ‘of Peumayivas 
Pittsba ‘Penmeyivanta 

ime Chancellor, w. z. Wrolinna, 

8 y O to 860 pays board and culiton s gye menthe, 
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BOSTON SPITUTE ae d Train- 

ton. och STAMMERERS’ a poor mont Bow 

RANKLIN CO E, New Athens, 0. Ronee, 
room, and books, 


per week. Catalog free. 
ica, hers’ Buresu, 
Teachers Wanted “si°(Suis Mo. ish year, 


St. Touts, Mo, 19th 

















The Twin Comet 
Lawn Sprinkler 


Covers four times the 


swiftly revolving arma, 
and a oo reaviag 


$5.00 


Express paid 


Or will deliver C.O.D, with the privilege of 10 
days'trial. If youshould not beperfectly satis- 
fied the express co. will refund the money. 
Send for descriptions of other lawn sprinklers. 
Liveagents wanted every where, 


E. STEBBINS MFG. CO., Bright wood,Mass. 














Ask your Stationer for them 


and BUNKER HILL 


The Leading 
Writing Papers ‘ 








a. enor? for 4 eons, if not obtain- 
Samuel Ward | , 

49 and 51 Franklin Street, , Mass. 
Same asa Press. No Press Required. 
Bosbnell's Neda Fg me ye Rooks win golden 
opinions. jes, aa very 








ek ek fattoners sell them. 
BUSHNELL, M’f’r, 106 S. 4th St., Phila. 


ALVAH BUSHMELL, 





tof a party not having goa commercial credit be insdvertentiy inserved, 





